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Private View 



The temperatures slipped to 30 degrees below zero 
on a February morning last year when photographer 
Chris Owen took this picture of Montpelier, a city 
still and braced against the cold. Vermont Life 
pays $100 for black and white photographs used in 
"Private View" that depict life or lives in Vermont 
in a unique and personalized vision. 
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WINSTON 

CHURCHILL, 

Master Engraver 

By Ralph Nading Hill 
Phołographs by Geoffrey C. Clifford 


N orth of Proctorsville lies a 
tiny valley whose rim of hills barely 
contains its woodlots and field, through 
which a brook wanders off to a long 
abandoned mill-site. Near Winston 
Churchilhs new house and his parents' 
older one is a smali cemetery with a con- 
spicuous monument erected by a local 
character who insisted on attending his 
own funeral before he died. That's not 
just folklore; the Churchills can substan- 
tiate it chapter and verse, and sińce they 
have lived in the valley for seven genera- 
tions, anything they say is gospel. 

At first blush it might seem that the 
name the Churchills chose for their son 
was a little presumptuous. Having be- 
come one of the world's finest engravers, 
however, he does no disservice to the 
memory of England's Winston Churchill 
and morę than matches the reputation of 
another namesake who lived across the 
mountains in Cornish, New Hampshire 
and wrote merely good novels, not 
classics, as Winston's engravings may be 
designated. 

It is generally acknowledged that Ver- 
mont valleys nurture all kinds of artists, 
craftsmen, writers, and thinkers. Some 
are outlanders or "sundowners" who 
came to play. Others have done no end of 


good to their professions and their 
adopted communities. Although singling 
out from among all these the work of a 
seven-generation native may seem un- 
pardonably provincial, it is intended to 
demonstrate just the opposite: that a 
goodly number of creative Vermonters 
continue to manage, as they always have, 
to deal with the outside world on their 
own terms. 

The story about the farmer who, asked 
if he had lived there all his life, answered: 
"Not yet," has a certain bearing on 
Winston Churchill. Although he left his 
valley, he has returned to it while still a 
young man with most of his career as a 
master engraver ahead of him. He was 
the first of his family to leave, even tem- 
porarily, sińce his great-great-great-great 
grandfather Green, a soldier in the Revo- 
lution on his mother's side, "settled on 
this land about two miles up this road, 
where you turn off and go into the woods 
up in what we cali the hill pasture, where 
my mother used to take the sheep with 
her Uncle James. 

"Mom was a school teacher, a typical 
old country one-room school teacher, and 
her father was before her. Beyond that 
they were always farmers, and on my 
Dad's side always farmers as far as I 


know. I know my great-grandfather on 
my Dad's side was also a good carpenter 
and a cabinetmaker — typical Vermonter, 
could do anything. We have some of the 
tables and night stands that he madę. I 
have his tool box and quite a few of the 
tools of my grandfather on my mother's 
side. These things are really precious to 
me." 

As a child Winston became interested 
in working on tiny things, jig-sawing out 
and shaping little animals. When he was 
thirteen he madę the wooden handles for 
a set of professional carving tools he had 
bought. During high school in Spring- 
field he served an apprenticeship at the 
Fellows Gear Shaper Company as a 
wooden patternmaker, which he calls 
"not so creative but awfully good disci- 
pline. Even though it's a huge thing you 
must have every dimension within a 
thirty-second of an inch, and you try for a 
sixty-fourth. 

"I liked that and I met an old pattern¬ 
maker who was a gunsmith at heart and 
who loved it. Each noon hour out from 
underneath the bench comes this walnut 
stock that's slowly takin' shape, and old 
Dave would tell me wonderful stories. By 
this time I was going on 17 and Dave said: 
'Wouldn't you like to build one of your J 
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In photograph below, Winston Churchill shows book of old engrauings 
to author, Ralph Nading Hill. Churchill, as his customers will attest, 
has become the new master engrauer. The meticulously crafted 
Smith and Wesson reuoluer, at left, and the pistol grip cap 
and shotgun, below, are the products of many days' work and 
many years of perfecting this rare art form. 



own?' So for my graduation present he 
gave me half a walnut plank. We Split it in 
the middle with a band saw and he took 
half of it and madę a rifle stock out of it 
and showed me how to make one out of 
the other half. Enthusiastic till his dying 
day. Interested in young people, what 
was going on, what were your dreams. 
Old Dave Farr. A prince of a guy." 

During his four-year hitch in the Navy 
from 1958 to 1962, Winston continued to 
work as a pattern-maker, but as soon as 
the brass discovered his ability to sculpt, 
he spent most of his time making 
mahogany plaques with carved insignia 
for four or five dozen ships large and 
smali. He remembers carving a bust in 
relief of George Washington, copied from 
a quarter, and a smali scene of the flag- 
raising at Iwo Jima for the Valley Forge, an 
aircraft and helicopter carrier. 

After the Navy he attended a Min¬ 
nesota liberał arts school for a year and 
then returned to Vermont hoping to con- 
tinue as a pattern-maker at a time that the 
pattern shops were being phased out. 
Following his marriage he had several dif- 
ferent jobs as a photographic technician, 
mapmaker, and machinist. He remem¬ 
bers getting a headache one night from 
intensively poring over two books on 
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Churchill has used his prize Brittany Spaniel, 
" Muffin ," as a model for several of his 
engraoings, including the sideplate 
and detail on this prized shotgun (aboue). 






engraving his wife, Frań, had given him. 
He began to engrave as a hobby and 
pretty soon was "engraving and engrav- 
ing away" during most of his spare time. 

Then came one of those rare events in a 
lifetime that changes everything. While 
visiting some friends in Staten Island, 
N.Y. he dared cali at Abercrombie and 
Fitch on Madison Avenue to try to meet 
the master engraver, Joe Fugger — 
"truely the finest, you know, the best in 
the country of his generation. I went up 
to the seventh floor with fear and trembl- 
ing, believe me, and showed my work to 
a salesman there, and gosh, he told me: 
'You can't get in to see Fugger. He's a 
very eccentric guy, he'11 put on his coat 
and go home.' 

"I didn't turn away and looked so dis- 
appointed the salesman said: 'Go in and 
see Leo Martin. He's one of the vice- 
presidents and the manager of the gun 
department.' So I went in. Leo Martin 
was talkin' to somebody on the tele- 
phone, and boy, was he talkin' mean. He 
got off the telephone and said: 'What can 
I do for you, son?' Just as nice as could be. 
I showed him my work. He said: 'Mr. 
Fugger is on vacation right now, but do 
some morę work and come back next year 
and I'll take you down to meet him.' 

"And I did and he took me down and 
got me together with Old Joe. Spoke with 
quite a heavy Austrian accent. He'd been 
there close to 45 years as their engraver. 
Forty-five years for Abercrombie and 
Fitch, can you imagine that? I had done 
some drawings, very detailed, in addition 
to the engraved pieces. He went through 
'em with a pencil, marked this and 
marked that — apologized for markin' 
them up — then he'd mark up some 
morę. But he'd compliment me on some- 
thing once in a while, a good snoot, or 
good taił. 

"We got along good and they could see 



we got along well, so they took me out to 
lunch and offered to hire me. I had no in- 
tention of being hired. I just wanted to 
meet the guy, that was all. They did a 
good sales job and they got me down 
there and I stayed for four-and-a-half 
years workin' with Joe. He retired about 
that time. It was the golden opportunity 
of a lifetime. See, there are no schools to 
learn this in. I had the opportunity of my 
generation. There's one other man that 
Joe taught, older than I am, in California. 
Fine engraver. I left on good terms and 
came back here and they sent me the 
work through the mail." 


Abercrombie and Fitch has now closed 
its doors, but sińce Winston's reputation 
speaks for him just as Joe Fugger's did in 
his generation, he has never lacked work. 
Some pieces take a whole year to en- 
grave, so his backlogged customers ex- 
pect to be somewhat older before receiv- 
ing what they ordered. Sometimes he 
gets disgusted with his perfectionist in- 
hibitions but he knows that ąuality is the 
product of a fuli measure of caring. 

"Funny thing," says Winston. "I get 
most of my letters and phone calls when 
the stock market starts down. They want 
somethin' recession-proof." cOo 
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Morę than symbols oj a season in Vermont, 
they are a cash crop jor the Marchessault jamily 

Oh, Christmas Jrees! 


I f you think the only difference 
between Christmas trees is the length 
of the needles, or if you are jaded by 
years of tinsel-laden greenery, a visit with 
Lorrainy Marchessault can renew your 
holiday spirits. 

One hundred thousand balsam firs 
have bent his back and pricked his 
fingers. He has reforested hundreds of 
acres with interchangeable six-inch seed- 
lings; fertilized them, pruned them for a 
dozen years or morę. And each 
November he helps cut morę than 10,000 
trees and sends them south for sale. 
And, at the end, what does he say? 
"Every tree is different, just like 
people. And each tree, he has his perfect 
moment when he is ready to be cut." 

At 60, Marchessault's enthusiasm for 


By Candace Page 
Photographs by Bill Blenko 


each single balsam is undimmed. His 
eyes shine as he looks at his firs, his 
hands wave circles in the air and his 
words wrap each tree with wonder: 
"When a Christmas tree is beautiful, it 
blossoms like a flower," he says. "The 
tree is our Christmas flower." 

For 20 years, Marchessault battled in- 
sects, bad weather and doubting bankers 
to build his Christmas tree farm on 2,000 
acres of hillside in Canaan, in Vermont's 
cold northeastern corner. Now, he is one 
of the state's largest producers of trees, 
and his customers come from as far away 
as Washington, D.C. 

At the Marchessaults' "large" does not 
mean "impersonal." With its headquar- 
ters in the big dining room of the farm- 
house, the Christmas tree farm is a family 


business presided over by Marchessault's 
wife, Marie Rosę. Of their 10 children, 
four sons — Gilbert, Marc, Louis and 
Gerard — work with their father year- 
round in the forest. Two daughters, 
Raymonde and Ida, as well as Marches- 
sault's wife and two of his daughters-in- 
law pitch in to make Christmas wreaths 
each November. 

And each year, in a sprint from 
Thanksgiving to December 10, the family 
and its dozen employees cut, truss and 
ship up to 16,000 trees, from modest 
five-foot apartment-sized models to 15- 
foot firs for department storę displays. 
The women make 6,000 balsam wreaths. 

Marchessault presides over it all with a 
mania for perfection, a careful eye to 
profit and loss, and a love for his trees 
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that perfectly embodies the spirit of the 
season. The twinkle in his eye and the 
French Canadian lilt in his voice bring 
warmth to the darkest December day. 
Though his hair is salt and pepper gray 
and his sons do much of the heavy work 
on the farm, his stride through the drifted 
snów is still vigorous — as vigorous as his 
ideas about Christmas trees. 

"A Christmas tree is money," he says, 
eyeing the 10-foot high stack of trees 
bound for market, "but it is also some- 
thing religious. When the families come 
to select a tree, it is a very serious mo¬ 
ment for them. They don't decide quickly 
and they will listen very seriously, even 
to the opinion of their six-year-old child. 
They keep very private while they make 
this decision, then they open up and 
smile. We have brought joy to the family. 
That is a good feeling for us to have. For 
this reason, everything here on the farm 
must be perfect. Of course we want the 
money for a tree, but if he is not ready, 
we will leave him another year until he is 
perfect." 

In 1958, Marchessault was a 39-year- 
old dairy farmer who had come to Ver- 
mont from neighboring Quebec. His 
cows grazed on a hillside looking over the 
Connecticut River to the White Moun- 
tains, a location of which Marchessault 


now says, "Everywhere you look there is 
a beautiful sight." The lovely view didn't 
make it any easier to earn a living in the 
dairy business. That year, the federal 
government offered Vermont farmers 
incentives to put their pastures back into 
forest, as a means of reducing the over- 
supply of dairy products. 

Marchessault got from the government 
free balsam seedlings and $25 an acre to 
plant them. "With all the competition, 
there was no futurę in the dairy business. 
I sold my cows and went 100 percent for 
the trees," he recalls. 

In the early years, he and his sons cut 
lumber from their forest to feed the family 
while the first balsams matured. Many 
times, he says, he had a hard time con- 
vincing bankers to lend him money to 
keep the farm running until the De¬ 
cember harvest. The trees brought a rela- 
tively Iow price then and "many people 
didn't see any futurę in our business," he 
says. 

From the beginning, Marchessault 
planted only balsams, the short-needled, 
sweet-smelling firs native to northern 
Vermont. In the early years, many of his 
seedlings came from the wild, dug by his 
sons beneath the bows of native trees. He 
speaks scornfully of Christmas tree 
growers who followed the fad of planting 
Scotch pine and other conifers not native 


to Vermont. "We are in the purest area 
for balsam here. Fifty miles north they 
start to fade out. South they are not so 
fuli. Why plant Scotch pines when we 
have such a beautiful tree already here?" 
he says. 

Over the years, Marchessault bought 
up a string of neighboring hill farms, their 
pastures going back to brush, and 
planted balsams. The fruits of his 20 
years' labor now spread in a thick green 
carpet over the rolling hills. Morę than 
200,000 trees in endless dark rows, each 
tree six feet from the next, the spaces be- 
tween them carefully groomed free of 
brush and their bushy cone shapes tes- 
tifying to constant attention from the 
farm crews. 

In fact, Christmas tree farming is a 
year-round business. Marchessault says 
he was one of the first to recognize how 
fertilizer and yearly pruning can speed 
and improve the growth of a tree. Over 
the years, he has perfected his pruning 
techniques, closely questioning his cus- 
tomers about what their "perfect tree" 
should look like. 

"One time this fussy woman came to 
our lot. She said this tree was not good 
enough and that tree was not good 
enough. I said to my sons: 'Let's sell her a 
tree and study what she likes.' Now 
when we shape our trees this woman 
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comes into my mind." 

What the woman liked was a balsam 
whose foliage madę it a perfect cone 
shape with no crooked branches and no 
embarrassing empty spaces. Now, Mar- 
chessault aims to have all his trees meet 
that standard. Every January, the farm 
crews travel through the plantations on 
snowmobiles and snowshoes, examining 
each tree. With knives and smali pruning 
shears they clip off the tips of the balsam 
branches to stop the outward growth of 
the limbs and force the tree to develop 
smali side branches that give it a fuller 
look. 

When the ground has thawed in the 
Spring, the family plants, by hand, from 
30,000 to 50,000 seedlings, about 80 per- 
cent of which will survive. Planting is fol- 
lowed by a round of fertilizer, 32 tons of it 
scattered by hand around the growing 
trees. The rest of the Summer and Fali are 
spent killing grass and cutting brush from 
around the trees. But even with this 
rigorous care it takes at least seven years 
until the tree is ready to cut — and a tree 
must grow 15 years before it reaches 12 
feet. 

Son Gerard carefully catalogs each 
day's work in a journal kept in French. 


The journal reflects his father's style in its 
meticulous statistics ("561 trees planted; 
total so far 13,568") interspersed with 
comments and appreciation of individual 
trees. ("I took a photo of a beautiful big 
tree this afternoon at the entrance of the 
plantation.") 

Each year ends with the big push to cut 
the trees, haul them to the farmyard 
where they are pushed through a 
machinę that trusses them neatly, hold¬ 
ing branches fiat against the tree trunks to 
prevent breakage during the trip south. 
Wholesalers, who have reserved trees 
earlier in the Fali haul them away in 
trucks, to be sold in light-strung lots in 
Lexington, Mass., Hawthorne, N.J., 
Warwick, R.I. and a dozen other cities 
along the eastern seaboard. 

In a shed behind the house, half a 
dozen local women gather around a 
woodstove twisting green branches 
around circles of wire. The air is filled 
with a chatter of French, the scent of bal¬ 
sam and the feeling of Christmas. On a 
bench. Daniel Gregoire, age 5, crawls 
through balsam branches, the third gen- 
eration of the family to learn the Christ¬ 
mas tree business. His mother, Ray- 
monde Gregoire, Marchessault's eldest 


daughter, still makes wreaths for her fa- 
ther, but with her husband has started 
her own fir plantation down the road. 
"But at this time we forget everything 
else, even our husbands, to make the 
wreaths," she laughs. "In January, that's 
when I put my feet up and knit." 

Occasionally, there are threats to the 
Christmas tree business: the popularity of 
artificial trees (now fading, according to 
Marchessault), a shortage of seedlings 
and diseases in the plantation. But only 
one potential threat worries Marches¬ 
sault: the departure of his sons. 

"It is for my sons that I have done this. 

. . . If they want (the farm) it is theirs," 
he says. "Last year, one left. I felt sick 
and for a time I said, 'Now, I will quit/ " 

He did not. And it is hard for the visitor 
to believe he ever could. Not a man who 
names his tallest trees for his friends and 
relatives. Not a man who thinks of trees 
as flowers. Not a man who can say a 
natural tree is better than an artificial one 
because the real tree "is like a brook — I 
can put a dam on my brook and the pond 
will be nice. But the running brook is 
morę beautiful, morę natural. My trees 
are like the running brook." c Cfr 










Vermont Institute of Natural Sciences 

By Mary Beardsley Fenn 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 


L ight snów was falling from a gray 
j sky as I rounded one morę narrow 
curve on Woodstock's Church Hill Road. 
Against the white hills the converted 
apple-green dairy barn, headquarters for 
the Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
(VINS), looked a deeper shade of green 
than it had last Fali when I had picked up 
my annual order of bird food. As I madę 
my way along a narrow shoveled path to 
the front entrance, I found myself think- 
ing of the days when the long barn had 
been flanked by corn-filled silos and farm 
machinery — when it still was very much 
a working enterprise. It took only 
moments to discover that it still was 
exactly that; different occupants, and a 
different sort of work, perhaps, but an 
enterprise which was anything but idle. 

The phone was ringing as I shook the 
snów off my jacket. I couldn't help but 


hear the onesided conversation of the 
young woman at the desk by the front 
window. "An owi? . . . Did you say in 
the church? . . . Weil, is he all right? I 
mean, can you tell if he's hurt in any 
way? ... I think Fd better connect you 
with Sally Laughlin. She knows morę 
about this kind of problem than I do." 

As she put the phone down, the young 
woman laughed and said to me in way of 
introduction: "A poor little screech owi is 
flying around inside a Middlebury 
church, can't find a way out, and they 
can't catch him. Someone told the rector 
we might be able to help." 

My expression must have suggested 
that I hadn't known owl-catching was 
part of the VINS area of operations. "You 
know, among other things here," she 
said, "we have both federal and State 
approval to provide protection for sick, 


battered or abandoned owls. That's part 
of our job." 

Birds have always been a large part of 
the VINS story. In fact, the entire project 
started with birds. I remembered several 
years earlier visiting a newly established 
banding station in South Woodstock. On 
an old pasture hillside I found two girls 
huddled in the sheltered corner of a smali 
lean-to, intently recording data on the 
migratory birds that had flown into their 
delicate, almost invisible, wide-spread 
nets. Gently handling each bird, they 
were noting the species, sex and weight 
before securing a tiny identification band 
on each spindly leg and releasing the bird 
once again to his world of freedom. I was 
fascinated. But when one girl asked me if 
I wanted to hołd one, I was reluctant. 
Though I had always enjoyed watching 
birds from a distance, the thought of ’ 
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VINS' most imporłant program is the Enińronmental Learning for the Futurę 
project where (below) children study animal tracks in the snów. TheTrees on Skis 
program (above) offers an educational motwe for getting outdoors. Opposite page, 
Director Sally Laughlin is pictured with her very unstuffed owi. 
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handling a live bird didrTt really appeal to 
me. But the girls needed an extra pair of 
hands that day and, with their encour- 
agement and guidance, I finally was 
talked into picking a tiny warbler from 
the net. As I held the quiet body, exam- 
ined the olive and gray feathers, and felt 
the pulse of the throbbing body, my re- 
luctance was quickly softened. Holding a 
bird wasn't so bad after all. 

I was not the only visitor on that Spring 
day. Many mothers, children, as well as 
serious ornithologists, climbed that same 
hill. In fact, there was such interest in the 
station that word of it quickly spread into 
the local schools. 

This mina turę research operation was a 
beginning. Its founders, stimulated by 
the enthusiasm of many supporters, were 
anxious to make morę children and adults 
aware of the naturę which surrounded 
them in this part of Vermont. The band- 
ing station had been in operation for 
three years when formal steps were taken 
to create the Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science. The Articles of Incorporation 
stated that u was a "non-profit member- 
ship organization dedicated to environ- 
mental research and natural history edu- 
cation for Vermonters of all age levels and 
directed toward understanding of man's 
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Henry Potter, the Vermont Institute's only 
lifetime honorary member, is photographed on one 
of his daily bird walks. He is a self-taught 
naturalist, and one of the most knowledgeable in 
Vermont. Below, the VINS headquarters 
in Woodstock and an ELF class in woodlore. 

inter-relations with and dependence 
upon the natural environment." A smali 
room on Elm Street in Woodstock, 
manned only by a part-time director and 
several volunteers, was the first head- 
ąuarters. 

Children participating in some of 
VINS' first programs did what children 
normally do when they are intrigued by 
something new and interesting. They 
asked questions. And not all the ques- 
tions pertained to birds. 

"Where do butterflies go in Winter?" 

"Why do raccoons have rings on their 
tails?" 

"What is inside a cocoon?" 

"Why are snowflakes white?" 

Questions like these prompted the 
birth of the ELF project (Environmental 
Learning for the Futurę), which com- 
bined games and activities designed to 
answer those questions and stimulate still 
morę. Woodstock elementary school 
teachers, who were delighted with the 
outside help, became the first ELF volun- 
teers and school children began to 
explore and discover the world of naturę 
that surrounded them. 


The Vermont Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ence was reaching out. Memberships 
were increasing. With the help of bird- 
lovers throughout Vermont, the Institute 
compiled the detailed Records of Vermont 
Birds. Through VINS' efforts the first An- 
nual Vermont Bird Conference was held 
in Plymouth in 1973. Later that year the 
organization became the beneficiary of an 
excellent smali library from Ripton. June 
McKnight, who had helped nurture the 
VINS project from its earliest stages, was 
so moved with its spirit and outreach that 
she donated a sturdy dairy barn together 
with 57 acres of farm land — abandoned 
pasture, mowing, woodlot, pond and a 
stand of red pine — to be developed as 
the "Bragdon Naturę Preserve" in mem- 
ory of a close friend and neighbor. 

Sally Laughlin, ash-blond, blue-eyed 
native of Castleton, took over as Director 
of VINS in 1974. On any given day she 
might be found in her converted milk- 
room office pouring over photographs for 
an evening slide lecture, or leading a bi- 
weekly Staff meeting at the long library 
table in the spacious central room. Or she 
might be seen driving along a Vermont 
highway with Pan, a great horned owi, 
perched on the back of the seat beside 
her, as they madę their way toward a 
school where they would delight a room 
fuli of children on the ways and wonders 
of owls. 

The ELF program is constantly being 
perfected. During the school year the four 


ELF staff members cover thousands of 
miles, bringing their natural history and 
teaching techniques into 18 elementary 
schools throughout the State. The 250 ELF 
mothers, fathers and teachers learn how 
to get their messages across to over 2,500 
Vermont children through a series of 
programs that make the study of naturę 
not only entertaining, but something the 
young students aren't likely to forget. 

You would know exactly what I meant 
if you watched a lesson on, say Winter 
animal survival. Mothers and teachers 
crawl around a classroom floor under a 
maże of white sheets (representing snów) 
taped to classroom chairs. One member 
of the group, stands upright and aloof, 
cautiously eyeing the performance, until 
suddenly he pounces on a creeping 
mother who has quietly sneaked from 
under a sheet to nibble on some popcorn 
in a dish. The pouncer is impersonating a 
hawk watching for his breakfast in the 
form of an unwary mouse or mole. Those 
tiny furry animals, who slip out from 
their snów tunnels for a quick bite, are at 
the mercy of a hungry bird of prey. 

The learning process moves outside oc- 
casionally for scavenger hunts. In warm 
boots and snowsuits, children explore 
their schoolyards and beyond, delight in 
the discovery of an abandoned crow's 
nest high in a tree which a squirrel has 
appropriated for a home, or rabbit tracks 
in the new snów near a hemlock grove. 

On a recent February day when I 
stopped by to see what was going on in 
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the VINS barn I found, though the mood 
was quiet, plenty of activity. Glancing in 
a room near the front door I was startled 
to see a smali gray owi sitting on the 
broad window ledge. His markings were 
so like the bark of a tree, I wondered if I 
would have seen him had he been in his 
natural habitat. Annette Gosnell turned 
from the record sheets she was pouring 
over and introduced me. "Meet The 
Reverend," she said. "Isn't he hand- 
some?" 

"Where did you ever find him?" I 
asked. 

"He was that lost owi in the Middle- 
bury church. That's why we named him 
'Reverend Screech.' He was pretty weak 
and exhausted when we got him so we're 
trying to take care of him until he's strong 
enough to make it on his own." 

When I asked Annette what she was 
working on, she explained that she was 
coordinating data from last Summer's 
records for the Vermont Breeding Bird 
Atlas Project, a five-year undertaking of 
tabulating and studying the breeding 
birds of the State. 

But it was the screech owi who con- 
tinued to be the center of attention that 
particular morning. A volunteer took a 
break from her work to see if he had eaten 
the mouse he had been offered for break- 
fast that morning. "Reverend Screech" 
looked content and well-fed, and the vol- 
unteer returned to her job of cataloging 
the incredible Cecil Hoisington Collection 
— over 33,000 color slides documenting 


all forms of natural life in Vermont. 

Will Curtis, president of VINS, shed 
his dark parka as he entered the barn to 
get started on his day's project. He had 
stopped by to look for materiał on the 
artic wolf and the snowshoe rabbit to use 
in his Public Radio naturę series. But here 
was a much morę exciting, living story. 
The owi fascinated him immediately. 

"How long will he be here?" Curtis 
asked. 

"Not too long, we hope. We'll have to 
see how he comes along," Annette said. 

Leaving them and the little owi to their 
quiet once again I moved back into the big 
central room, wondering if Henry Potter 
had heard about "Reverend Screech." 
One of the most knowledgeable natural- 
ists in Vermont, Potter is a very important 
member of the Vermont Institute's team 
and also its only Lifetime Honorary 
Member. At 87 he finds it difficult to drive 
to Woodstock during the months of deep 
Winter, so I decided to visit him on his 
family farm in North Clarendon. 

Rocking in a comfortable old rocker in 
his living room, I asked Henry about his 
father and mother. "Were they 
naturalists too?" 

"The whole family kind of took to it," 
he answered. "We learned a lot of birds 
from our parents. When I wasn't doing 
chores, I'd be out in the woods. But my 
brother and mother took a lot of naturę 
pictures even before I did." 

"What do you do on these cold Winter 
days?" I asked. 


"Go up on the hill most every day," he 
said. "Then Tve taken quite a lot of pic¬ 
tures of Vermont ferns for a slide show. 
Guess Td better get them together. It 
sounds easy but there's quite a lot of 
work to it." 

"Have you seen any unusual birds 
lately?" I knew that Henry Potter had 
seen just about every species of bird that 
ever visited Vermont. 

"Heard a raven yesterday up on the 
hill. Sounds sort of like a crow but differ- 
ent. Maybe we can hear one if we go up." 

We put on our boots and jackets and 
walked across the road and through the 
open field, breaking through the crust 
now and then as we trudged up toward 
the woods. 

"There it is. Hear it?" he said as he 
stood still in the snowy tracks. 

"I don't think I do." I said. "What 
should I be hearing?" 

"The raven. Hear that gutteral cali? 
Hear that drumming, too? That's a 
pileated woodpecker. There was a 
creeper here last winter. Brader's camp's 
a good place for creepers." 

His ears were far sharper than minę, 
but when I listened carefully, I could hear 
both the raven and the woodpecker. 

"I have a great deal to learn." I told 
Henry. 

He gave one of his short laughs. "You 
have a lot of pleasure ahead of you," he 
said. "The morę you have to learn the 
morę pleasure you get out of it." 

Seven years is a comparatively short 
period in the rich life of Henry Potter, but 
it has been a tremendous period of 
growth for the Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science. The Staff has grown to 
include 20 people and membership is 
over 3,000. Every corner of the big barn is 
in use and the loft, the finał renovation, 
has been in constant demand for slide- 
lectures, ELF workshops, special meet- 
ings, seminars and fund-raising dinners. 

As the Winter snows were beginning to 
melt and bare patches of brown grass 
mottled the hillsides, I stopped by the 
VINS barn to return a library book. I im¬ 
mediately sensed that something was 
missing and realized that the little screech 
owi was no longer in residence. I was 
almost afraid to ask what had become of 
him but Annette's answer was not only 
cheering but almost a summation of the 
VINS philosophy. 

"Oh, he was great the last time we saw 
him," she said. "That was a few weeks 
ago. We took him back and released him 
in his own home territory. He really be- 
longed outdoors. We had just borrowed 
him for a while to make certain he would 
be safe." ^ 
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Natural wood refined by a craftsman 

The Toymaker of Thetford Center 

By Donald Wilson 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


R on Voake lives in Thetford Center, makes wooden toys 
which are strong and easy on the eyes, and works alone. 
He takes his time. Each helicopter or fire truck or rocking horse 
receives a nod of approval — often a slow smile before it is 
placed on the shelf for sale. 

Last year I bought a doli house from him for my daughter 
Alexis. She's nine and very picky. As I clumsily pushed the 
house into the car a little door hit something hard and broke off 
its hinges. Ron wanted to repair it right away but the house had 
to be delivered to a birthday party — on time. So I repaired the 
slight damage at home. But Ron was unhappy about the acci- 
dent. A week later he sent this letter: 

"I was distressed at damaging your doli house by not being 
able to help you load it in the car. I hope you were able to repair 
it adequately, but if not I am sending you a new door and brass 
screws. I could not get hinges but if you need them too, let me 
know and I will find some. Hope it was a happy birthday." 

When Ron and Susan Voake came East from California and 
drove through Yermont several years ago, they decided to stay. 


But it was a gambie. Susan got a job as schoolteacher in Nor- 
wich. They bought a high, old gingerbread house in Thetford 
Center where Ron set up his shop as Toymaker. He was new at 
the art but he was determined that there would be no mass pro- 
duction. Each toy was to be a separate effort and sold at a 
reasonable price. Could he make a living this way? 

At first he madę a lot of toys for city Stores but he missed the 
delight in children's eyes. He cared deeply about that kind of 
customer approval and began to concentrate on local business. 

When I recently visited Ron's workshop, I spotted him 
through the single window on the side of his barn. He was 
bending over a table, barely moving, concentrating on some¬ 
thing beyond my sight. Stooping through the Iow door beside 
the window, I entered the shop. Ron turned from his bench, 
smiled a greeting, and returned to the smali fire engine on 
which he was working. One thing at a time with him. His hands 
moved slowly, patiently, among the mallets and chisels, fitting, 
tapping, looking. When he finally finished, he turned and gave 
me his fuli attention. But minę, after exchanging good evening * 
















Two of the author's children delight in Ron Voake's 
inuentiue and meticulously produced creations. 
At left, the Toyman pauses in his workshop. 


wishes, wandered elsewhere, around his smali workroom. Toys 
were everywhere; on the shelves, on the floor, dangling from 
the ceiling. Erie and Alexis, my two children, were bug-eyed. 

"Whew!" said daughter Alexis. 'Tm hot." Before anyone 
could move, she had placed her woolen hat on the stove beside 
the bench. The hat disintegrated in a cloud of foul smoke. "Ex- 
cuse me," said the Toyman patiently, "I should have warned 
you. We lose quite a lot of hats this way. The stove is hotter than 
it looks." He opened the door to elear the room and a little girl 
popped in, dragging her mother by the hand. Ron knew them. 
He walked around the shelves and picked up two toys and 
handed them to the girl. "Here's your order; right on time." An 
exchange of payment and out they went, laughing. Easy ges- 
tures. 

The greater part of the barn, off the shop, was filled with long 
boards of tough New England mapie, already fired in kilns so 
they would not split. Metal templates lay in a pile on a shelf. 
Ron madę about 90 different toys, a few at a time, sińce each 
board was different and each toy had to be madę from a single 
piece of wood. 

We moved back inside the warm shop and then up a short 
fiight of stairs into another room which was occupied by several 
massive machines of different shapes. Ron ran his hands over 
them, explaining the various steps in changing a tree into a toy. 
When he worked, I had the feeling that he and the machines 


became inseparable as, together, they shaped, bored, punched 
and sanded the willing wood until the smooth grain shone and 
flowed. 

Back in the shop Ron assembled the pieces. Nothing was 
forced. A tap here, a turn there, and an axle fitted neatly into a 
wheel. The snug fittings required few nails and little glue. Then 
he painted the toys with a elear epoxy resin, tougher than var- 
nish and unlikely to discolor with age. Ron never uses paint on 
his toys. Natural wood, refined by a craftsman, is far morę 
pleasing to the eye than paint, he insists. Each toy of his was 
there, open and willing. Clarity, simplicity, beauty — those are 
the signatures of this artist. 

Time slipped by quickly, and too soon it was time for us to 
return home. Alexis and Erie skipped out into the fresh snów. 
"You know, Daddy," Alexis said, "he is nice. When I get home 
Tm really going to look at my dollhouse." c&> 










UPATTIC: 

Vive la Plunie! 

By Ellison and Frank Lieberman 


O NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO the type- 
writer, as we know it, was only a 
year old and it is doubtful if there was 
then even one in Vermont. Until the 
machinę came into common usage all 
written communication was by hand and 
neat, elear handwriting was essential in 
any enterprise. Since commercial letters, 
bills, legał documents and the like had to 
be completely legible, it followed that a 
good handwriting was a marketable skill 
and of the utmost importance. 

In most parts of the country in the 19th 
century writing was part of the school 
curriculum but there were also many 
itinerant writing masters who would un- 
dertake to "instruct young Ladies and 
Gentlemen in the Art of Penmanship," 
giving the pupil a higher degree of skill 
than could be learned at the local school 
house. 

A few of these writing masters rosę to 
some prominence and published books of 
instruction. Most of their "systems" de- 
rived from the work of earlier British cal- 
ligraphers, notably George Bickham, 
whose compendium, The Unwersal Pen- 
man, first published in London in 1733, 
was the acknowledged model of the art. 

When a writing master arrived in a 
community he would display a beauti- 
fully penned and embellished notice, in- 
viting inquiries, stating his fee and the 


number of pupils required to form a class. 
To most of his prospective students these 
demonstration sheets must have seemed 
marvels of unattainable perfection. 

They included, of course, lines of 
beautiful writing, flawlessly rendered 
with never a biot or splutter, and were 
usually embellished with intricate 
flourishes and figures; swirly swans, 
ferocious eagles, leaping deer and 
winged angels were among the favorites, 
all drawn freehand with admirable dash 
and verve. 

For information about two of the early 
writing masters who, at times, worked in 
Vermont and published books on their 
systems, we are indebted to Professor 
Ray Nash, of Dartmouth College. 

The first of these men, John Jenkins, a 
Bostonian, taught writing in Bennington 
in 1798. His was a firm, simple "running 
hand," elear and legible. His book, The 
Art of Writing, reduced to a Plain and Easy 
System, was first published in Boston in 
1791. He contrived a revised edition 
dated Cambridge, Mass., 1813 and a third 
was published at Elizabethtown in 1816. 

The second man was Allison Wrifford, 
born near Concord, N.H. In 1804 he was 
teaching penmanship in Royalton. 
"There, and throughout Vermont," 
writes Professor Nash, "as he went about 
forming writing schools, the hand that he 


taught was the same copperplate style (as 
Jenkins') but, as one might expect, with a 
bit morę 'swash' than Jenkins would have 
thought proper." Wrifford madę a 
number of such trips through Vermont 
before returning to New Hampshire 
where he produced eight different books 
on writing. 

We know the names of a few of the 
other penmen active in Vermont. When 
Wrifford was teaching in Royalton he 
took as assistant Daniel H. Leonard of 
Sharon who, in turn, taught the trade to 
James Brown, Jr., also in Sharon. From 
nearby Tunbridge came James Guild who 
first taught penmanship, then developed 
a talent for silhouettes and from that went 
successfully to painting miniatures. 
Samuel Martin practiced writing in Mt. 
Holly in the mid 1800s, Stephen W. Phil¬ 
lips was active in Danby throughout 
much of the 19th century. Born in 1815 he 
lived until 1903. The Shelburne Museum 
has some fine examples of his work. 
Further north in Brandon, C. Logemann 
madę beautiful pen-drawn Biblical quo- 
tations, a Mr. Culver taught writing at 
Royalton, Abram Daniels practiced in 
Danville and Augustus P. Walter wrote 
a nice hand and drew fanciful pictures, 
many of which are in the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society's collection in Montpelier. 

It is impossible to tell how many writing 
masters there were in Vermont's first cen¬ 
tury, working their way from village to 
village, town to town. Their fees were 
modest, ranging from one to five dollars a 
lesson or even, at times, for the whole 
course of instruction. Daniel Leonard 
gave notice that he would "give a course 
of 10 lessons on Running Hand for $1.00 
per Scholar from 5 to 7 Mornings." On 
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A page from a copybook from an 
unknown hand, at left, is numbered 
in the order in which oarious 
elements are to be formed. Above, 
a demonstration sheet by Stephen 
W. Phillips of Danby, courtesy of 
the Shelburne Museum. At right is 
an informal page by Augustus P. 
Walter of East Burkę, currently 
part of the collection of the 
Yermont Historical Society. 
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the other hand Wrifford wrote that in 
New York he received $100 per family, 
"for one pupil or morę." 

Few writing masters, however, 
achieved any great success or worldly 
famę. Their work was ephemeral and 
most of it has long sińce vanished or been 
hidden away in some long-forgotten at- 
tic. Once in a while an example or two 
will turn up at an auction or antique 
shop. If you're lucky enough to be on the 
spot be assured that they are well worth 
purchasing for they are becoming increas- 
ingly hard to find. If your forebears come 
from Vermont you just might have a page 
or two of writing tucked away in some 
duli looking, musty old books. Dust them 
off and have a look. 

How justly Bold, when in some Master's 
Hand 

The Pen at once joins Freedom with 
Command. 

Hail mistick Art! which Men like Angels 
taught 

To speak to Eyes, and paint unbodyd 
Thought. 

— from a page by Joseph Champion, 
one of the many scribes whose work ap- 
pears in Bickham's Universal Penman. & 
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A Certain November 

By Jean Schaefer 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 




















N ovember is what makes a Vermont 
Winter long. 

Whole blocks of December's capricious 
weather go unnoticed through the every- 
day busyness of holiday preparations. 
Christmas comes and goes — the weather 
goes unremarked. In January minutes of 
daylight are added daily, and noted with 
an appreciation not seen in any other sea- 
son. Spring seems — while not just 
around the corner — maybe, just around 
the błock. One can handle a Winter of 
seemly dimensions. Problems can be 
dealt with through determination, resig- 


to school un-mittened, un-booted. Late 
Fali flowers, in an array of purples, strong 
golds, and warm russets, bloomed 
vigorously in a manner worthy of their 
sturdy New England heritage. 

The mountains basked in a false Sum- 
mer sunlight, and breezes played softly 
over the heather-toned slopes. An ambi- 
ence of softer seasons shimmered in the 
atmosphere. 

Morning after morning there were the 
skies of November. Without leafy trees to 
distract the eye, what a revelation the sky 
was. How vast the expanse, how Iow the 


uninterrupted horizons, how far- 
reaching the panorama of rolling clouds, 
forming and re-forming endlessly, struc- 
turing phantom cities in the sky, white 
mosques in the distance, then, dreamlike, 
changing to the contours of ice floes drift- 
ing in an infinity of ocean; clouds, billów - 
ing and curving in their different strata in 
giant rococo swirls — meeting, touching, 
drawing apart, now arching over, now 
tunneling under, continually in motion 
like the draperies behind draperies of 
theater curtains. 

And day after day color filled the 



nation, anger, whatever. But when 
November is bleak and windwhipped, 
when November is mean and seems 60 
days long, it makes for a very long 
season. 

There can be no delusions about what 
may or may not be in storę. The illusive 
gift of Indian Summer has long sińce 
gone and we have not yet dented our 
carefully stacked piles of wood, the reluc- 
tance has been one of stubbornness, not 
aesthetics. If this Winter will be recorded 
in some futurę set of statistics as being 
mild, for lack of early snów, we know the 
situation is only temporary. The night 
air's warning may not be recorded, but its 
message is thorough in its warning. 

So, in a month that promises little, in 
fact, promises nothing, what is to be madę 
of a certain November that, even now, 
seems as if it were dreamed. 

First was the unexpected gift of 
warmth, of mildness. Little ones toddled 
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November skies — blues borrowed from 
October's recent show, and mixed with 
delicate mauves, threaded with laven- 
ders, woven with turquoise streaks, 
brushed with dawn-rose, softened with 
creams and ivory, subdued with misty 
gray sweeps that produced a sky, classic 
in its subtlety of color. 

And there were sunsets. Sunsets shot 
with bright aquamarines, old rosę, rosę 
gray, gray blue, and the sudden drama of 
strong late afternoon sun breaking 
through the dense cloud centers with a 
glowing intensity, and framing the 
thinned edges in goldleaf glitter. 

Then twilight . . . and shadows falling 
deeply purple, the trees black traceries in 
a darkening sky. 


Later still . . . the moon. Not the gold 
of a harvest moon but the pale luminosity 
of a hunter's moon rising in a sky of still- 
swirling cloud formations. Goldlit gray 
masses, destined to race and drift forever 
in endless patterns in an infinite sky, 
passed in swift arabesques, shadowing 
then revealing the face of the moon. 

Rising higher yet, it shone — a remote 
perfection — in a sky that was at once dis- 
turbingly restless yet immensely serene. 

And then the month was over. Left — a 
cranberry glass tumbler of thick-fringed 
white mums on the window sili. Left — 
the afterglow of a Thanksgiving Day 
shared with very dear people. Left — a 
feeling of thanksgiving for a certain 
November. 
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The Other Side of Skiing 


By Sara Duncan Widness 
Photographs by Bob Perry 


Not far from 

the gladdening slopes, 

an industry grows along quite nicely 













S KIERS ARE A HIGHLY VISIBLE prod- 
uct of wintertime Vermont, as com- 
mon to the slopes as Holsteins are to 
summer pastures. Less conspicuous but 
as much a part of the Vermont alpine ski 
industry is that other side of skiing, the 
several dozen manufacturers, importers, 
consultants and cottage industries which 
supply a hefty quantity of the goods and 
services devoured by an estimated 
14,000,000 Americans, the largest alpine 
ski market in the world. 

In the process, these businesses pro- 
vide jobs for 1,500 Vermonters from the 
Northeast Kingdom to Bennington, a 
figurę which may not seem impressive at 
first glance, but compared to industries 
morę customarily associated with the 
State (2,000 employed by the granite in¬ 
dustry, or 1,700 employed by the rubber 
and plastics industry), the other side of 
skiing holds its own nicely relative to the 
morę traditional Vermont industries. 

Five years ago ski manufacturers 
weren't here, says Jeremy Ingpen of the 
Vermont Department of Employment Se¬ 
curity. "In fact, 10 years ago, manufactur- 
ing and skiing were in different camps. 
Ski people worried about manufacturing 
diminishing the quality of the environ- 
ment for skiers. Others worried about 
anything called 'manufacturing' coming 
into the State at all." 

Today, however, ski manufacturers are 



A sweater madę by Stowe Weauers is niodeled, 
above, by Jim Eddy of the Kil ling ton free- 
style team. At right, down jackets are 
carefully hand-stitched at C. B. Vaughan's 
Bennington skiwear plant. Photograph at 
left of Sugarbush by Clyde H. Smith. 




comfortably rooted in a number of Ver- 
mont communities. Many show a com- 
mitment to architectural aesthetics 
through the use of new or refurbished 
buildings. All seem to exude a super- 
charged energy which comes, mostly, 
from the recreation with which they are 
associated. Very little about the alpine 
skiing business is languorous or mori- 
bund. 

Some of the operations are conspicu- 
ously slick, like the impressive technol- 
ogy of the Rossignol plant in Williston 
where 500 employees turn out 1,400 pairs 
of skis a day from raw materials produced 
in-house. Dolomite-Beconta's strikingly 
modern plant is the first manufacturing 
concern in the new 740-acre Essex Indus- 
trial Park which is zoned 75 percent 
conservation/recreation and 25 percent 
industrial. Forty persons are on board 
now during their first year of boot pro- 
duction; in five years projected employ¬ 
ment is 120. 

On the other end of the spectrum in 
terms of size, although no less intense in 
purpose, are companies like Lotus- 
Duvet, which maintains a showroom on 
the first floor and a garment-cutting room 
on the second floor of the old East Burkę 
schoolhouse, and Cevas, Inc., whose 
corporate headquarters is the Jedediah 
Strong House in Quechee, a property 
built in 1796 in the high Federal style and 
which is listed on the National Registry of 
Historie Places. 

Hugh M. Knapp runs a one-man show 
and expects to be a millionaire soon, 


brokering ski equipment across the conti- 
nent from his Shelburne home. Down- 
state in Ludlow his friend Nils Ericksen is 
a ski area engineer/consultant whose 
contracts in one year span an area from 
New England to Tennessee. 

Following close on the heels of the in¬ 
dustry successes are, of course, the media 
representatives who help interpret what's 
going on in ski country. Phillip Camp As¬ 
sociates in Woodstock includes its dy¬ 
namie namesake and a 14-person crew 
which serves as a clearing house for rec¬ 
reation news and concerns. Their primary 
thrust comes in Winter with the New 
England Ski Areas Council, the most ex- 
tensive radio network of ski condition re- 
porting in the country. Over in Poultney, 
Ski Racing, a national publication, is es- 
tablished near the former homes of other 
famous Vermont journalists — Horace 
Greeley and George Jones, founders of 
two New York City dailies. 

Fred Andresen, president of Cevas, 
Inc., takes the state's leadership in ski 
manufacturing, which he says may now 
surpass Colorado, as simply a matter of 
fact. 

"Vermont has, over the years, con- 
tributed much morę than its share to the 
ranks of competitive ski racing, ski area 
management, and the ski industry at 
large," he says. 

And well it has. Vermont-based con¬ 
cerns have clout. America's favorite ski 
boot, Nordica, is based in Williston where 
national marketing and Eastern sales of- 
fices are located. Last year 500,000 pairs 
















of Nordica boots were ordered from Italy 
through the Vermont office. 

In their first year of operation in Ver- 
mont, Dolomite-Beconta controlled a 
major market share of the boots in the 
United States. Imports will increase this 
year, and an assembly process using 
inner boots madę in Europę and injecting 
shells produced in-house will create 
thousands of Vermont-made Dolomite- 
Beconta boots. 



Sales totaled 6.2 million last year for 
Garmont USA Inc. in Winooski's High- 
land Industrial Park. Garmont plans to 
control 17 percent of the market in the 
next five years and may start manufactur- 
ing here too. A trend-setter for other 
Vermont businesses, owner Henri Patty 
exhibits confidence in local talent by hir- 
ing the services of a Burlington-based ad- 
vertising agency. 

Collectively, these three ski boot com- 
panies amass 64 percent of all ski boot 
sales in this country. 

Other alpine skiing products represent 
major market positions. Forty percent of 
RossignoPs $120 million U.S. sales were 
generated in 1978 from the Williston plant 
which creates 60 new jobs a year. 

A subsidiary of Rossignol, Skis Dyna- 
star, Inc., holds the number four market 


position while operating out of their Col- 
chester import warehouse. Elan Monark, 
the first ski import firm in the Burlington 
area, conducts business with Yugoslavia. 

Although Vermont lost most of its tex- 
tile industry when synthetics became un- 
iversal and many manufacturers moved 
their operations to the South, the ski 
clothing industry has, for the most part, 
been loyal. Well-known labels produced 
in Vermont include C. B. Sports, housed 
in a handsome brick factory on Main 
Street in Bennington. In four years C. B. 
Vaughan has orchestrated his high- 
performance ski clothing from a two- 
person, $67,000-a-year business to a cast 
of 150 and $5,500,000. 

Slalom Skiwear Inc., one of the larger 
U.S. ski clothing manufacturers, is at 
home in Newport. Steve Crisafulli, presi- 
dent, was instrumental in encouraging 
Munich-based Willy Bogner to become 
his neighbor six years ago. Today Bogner 
of America and Slalom employ 400 
Northeast Kingdom residents and their 
jobs have a major impact on the lifestyles 
of the city's 5,000 population. This past 
year Crisafulli was named Vermont Busi¬ 
nessman of the Year by the U.S. Smali 
Business Administration, an honor ac- 
corded the previous year to another Ver- 
mont ski industry leader, Ralph Des 
Lauriers of Bolton Valley Ski Resort. 

Pedigree is manufactured in St. Albans 
where Wayne Wong and Jean-Claude 
Killy lines are imported. Cevas, Inc. gar- 
ments are affected by the philosophy of 
Andresen who iooks at skiwear as "artis- 
tic technology" which, he says, is "morę 
interesting than ordinary clothing man- 


ufacturing and morę enjoyable to make 
than high technology products." 

Lotus-Duvet began as a down-com- 
forter business. Today seamstresses 
around East Burkę assemble natural fibrę 
down vests and parkas. Leighton Haz- 
lehurst, president, and father of three 
alpine competitors, is confident that the 
family business is going to mushroom, 
but he'd rather be close to racing than to a 
fashion center. 

A young business woman from Bur¬ 
lington, Mary Beth Quinn, expects her 
company, Snowear, Inc., to produce 
60,000 hats this year which theoretically 
puts a hat on the head of one out of every 
23 skiing Americans. Moriarity Hats & 
Sweaters and Stowe Woolen Weavers, 
both in Stowe, make a big dent in supply- 
ing custom designs to the skiing market. 

Like Lotus-Duvet, the knitting con- 
cerns are cottage industries. Elizabeth 
Rouse, manager of Stowe Woolen 
Weavers, says, "Our product is only as 
good as the hats and sweaters brought to 
us by our knitters, skilled craftspeople 
who take tremendous pride in their work. 
I think the care that Vermonters have for 
their work is very special, and we have an 
outstanding product as a result. I doubt if 
a morę devoted group of people is avail- 
able anywhere else." 

These profiles should not suggest that 
the responsibility of outfitting an alpine 
skier rests solely on Vermont's shoulders. 
But the impact is here. Why? Specula- 
tions are as varied as the personalities 
behind the scenes. 

Andresen attributes Vermont's emer- 
gence as a ski industry leader to the 



Gerard Rubaud, vice president of marketing at Rossignol, inspects part of the linę at the Williston plant 
and below, Dolomite ski boots are produced for skiers worldwide at the modern plant in Essex. 
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1976-77 snów drought in Colorado when 
"many Easterners found Vermont to be a 
very acceptable substitute, maybe even 
preferable in some ways, to Colorado." In 
the meantime, he notes, Vermont ski 
areas have improved and expanded, and 
accommodations have been upgraded. 

Doc Des Roches, executive vice presi- 
dent of Ski Industries of America based in 
Washington, D.C., sums up the indus- 
try's growth in-state this way: "My per- 
sonal guess is that the favorable climate in 
Vermont with respect to real estate, taxes, 
labor and the political scene, combined 
with an inherent natural beauty and 
popularity as a ski State, have all been 
conducive to the influx of ski companies 
locating in Vermont." 

Others cite the efforts of the Ver- 
mont Industrial Development Association 
which several years ago began to focus in 
on Vermont's compatibility to sporting 
goods products. 

Recently in a swath from Geneva to 
Grenoble, the ski manufacturing belt of 
Europę, word has traveled quickly that 
the deflation abroad of the American dol- 
lar and the inflation of European currency 
make U.S. business proposals attractive. 
Vermont's proximity to major U.S.-Euro¬ 
pean transportation, easy access to the 
Canadian market through Montreal, and 
the fact that historically and by choice 
Vermonters often shun union member- 
ship make a Vermont package downright 
seductive. A finał nudge can even be 
VIDA funding to particularly attractive 
prospects. That's how Dynastar came to 
Burlington. 

RossignoLs Gerard Rubaud cites his 
"theorie de climatre" to explain Ver- 
mont's reputation of a quality labor force, 
although by Southern standards not 
necessarily a cheap labor force, but one in 
which people like to work and like a job 
well done. 

"Life is tougher where the climate's 
cold; there's morę concern to do business 
on a professional basis with less emo- 
tionalism. Mountain environments ev- 
erywhere make people morę conscien- 
tious," he says. 

C. B. Vaughan agrees with Rubaud on 
the effects of climate, noting that "sea- 
sonal transitions are excellent for em- 
ployee enthusiasm and morale; everyone 
needs their batteries recharged." 

"Also," he notes, "Vermont is smali. 
People on local and State levels are easy to 
reach. They're interested in smali busi- 
nesses and helping us achieve better eco- 
nomic stability which will yield improved 
compensation packages for employees." 

Whatever the reasons, and they are 
many, the result is, says Bob Penniman of 


Dolomite-Beconta, that Vermont-based 
companies can now tap ski industry in- 
telligence for VIDA anywhere in the 
world with such ambassadors as Presi- 
dent Jean-Pierre Rosso of Rossignol, 
GarmonLs Patty, and himself, all of 
whom have been known to make blitzes 
through the European Alps to scout new 
prospects for Vermont. 

As might be expected, nearly everyone 
in this other side of skiing skis. Patty, 
who worked as a ski instructor in Wood- 
stock so he could learn English, has a 
good handle on what makes skiers tick. 
He says that lack of snów is the only dis- 
aster which will deter skiers, for whom 
the alpine experience is morę a lifestyle 
than a pastime. 

C. B. Yaughan once held the world 


downhill speed record and was a member 
of the U.S. Olympic Team. He transfers 
this energy to 150 employees from whom 
he expects 120 percent productivity be- 
cause "there's no place for mediocrity" in 
his company. 

Mary Beth Quinn was a promising ski 
racer at Burkę Mountain Academy and on 
the University of Vermont ski team before 
back problems kept her off skis for a 
while. During her recovery, her father, 
Bob Quinn, racing service manager for 
Yamaha Skis, helped her establish the 
knitting business. 

"Ultimately we're all here because we 
feel this lifestyle is important, that there 
are other things in the world besides eco- 
nomic statistics," says C. B. Vaughan. 

Last Spring, one prospective ski man- 
ufacturer who was courted by state de- 


velopment officials said he can afford to 
be selfish in selecting a headquarters site. 
He was looking for a location where he 
can ski, fish and breathe clean air, and 
Vermont provided him and his prospec- 
tive employees with all that. 

Lifestyle and proclivity for skiing aside, 
"economically it should make morę sense 
for a ski company to locate where mate- 
rials may be obtained most cheaply — like 
Chicago," says Ingpen. "Today, how- 
ever, selling the image of 'madę in Ver- 
mont' is most important." 

Businesses get two shots out of Ver- 
mont, he says: the image of high quality 
living that comes with ski country, and 
the image of this good life style that 
comes naturally with Vermont. 

Whether skiers attract industry, or in- 


dustries attract skiers, the mutuality is 
real and even affects the current governor 
of Vermont, Richard A. Snelling, chair- 
man of the board of Barrecrafters in Shel- 
burne. His firm, a major supplier of 
domestic ski poles and ski racks, is 
among the oldest ski manufacturing 
companies in Vermont. 

Many ski industry leaders view skiing 
as relatively inflation-proof, and, in the 
case of Barrecrafter, the switch from big 
to smali cars relative to gas and inflation 
will benefit that company. All skiers are 
going to have to have ski racks because 
they can't fit their skis inside smali cars. 

Not only the energy but the optimism 
of people related to the other side of ski¬ 
ing continue to influence the vitality of 
the alpine skiing experience and Ver- 
mont. 


Stowe Woolen Wecwers hats are modeled by Killington Ski Resort freestyle 
team members Carol Gibbons, Lynne Wieland and Karen Melecca. 
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Today's Green Mountain volunteers 
keep vigil on ski slopes, long 
hours and. a magnificent tradition 

The Ski Patrol 

By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 


W hat are ski patrollers really for? 

To act as monitors in the hallways 
of the mountains? Or as providers of 
handkerchiefs for blowing the noses of 
young skiers? Or as orthopedic para- 
medics? A typical day at a Vermont ski 
area provides the answers: ski patrollers 
are these things, and many morę. 

It is 9:30 on a Sunday morning in late 
February. The patrol has long sińce ar- 
rived and is covering the trails at Prospect 
Mountain, east of Bennington. Matthew 
Martel, aged 13, of Pownal, Vermont, is 
on his fourth run already, practicing for a 


giant slalom race scheduled for one 
o'clock. 

The weather of the day before was 
anathema to skiers, with a warm rain fall- 
ing silently, vertically, through heavy 
clouds. Then, during the night, the tem¬ 
peraturę dropped below freezing. Today 
is overcast but not too warm. Martel is 
working a bit nervously on some rough 
icy crust which will soon be broken up 
and smoothed into a fine racing surface 
by rollers drawn by Caterpillar crawlers 
and by skiers themselves. 

Meanwhile, Justin Thurber, aged four, 


is having a grand time. Justin is the latest 
in a skiing family and this morning he 
feels loved and secure, even at the most 
difficult part of his run — the moment 
when he starts up the mountain. 

A grandfatherly friend, who is also a 
patrolman, guides him quickly into posi- 
tion under the lift cable where the T-bar 
will come along. The man moves right up 
behind the child, with the tiny boy's skis 
between his own long ones. Justin's 
mother is alongside. The three of them 
will be pulled uphill along the snów to- 
gether and then mother and son will 
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make the descent together. 

Already up on the mountain a teen 
aged boy is trying to get away with some- 
thing he thinks might be exciting. He is 
attempting to sneak off the trail into for- 
bidden forest for some dangerous skiing 
among the trees. 

But before he can get out of sight 
through the thick brush which grows 
along the edge of the trail, a patrolman 
arrives from above. There is no nonsense 
now. The man firmly orders the mis- 
creant to back out. This turns out to be a 
difficult feat: the tails of the would-be 
wanderer's skis repeatedly get caught on 
the many smali but tough stems poking 
up through the snów. He flounders and 
tips over in a tangle of arms, legs, skis, 
poles and bushes. But his only injury is to 
his pride. The patroller has prevented 
something far morę dangerous from 
happening. 

Further up the mountain, the patrol 
chief is working with the daughter of an- 
other patrolman. She has recently qual- 
ified to become a junior patroller, passed 
all the first-aid examinations, and per- 
formed superbly in the tough skiing tests. 
Now they are inspecting the work of the 
Caterpillar snow-cats' towing rollers at a 
junction of trails. While there, they point 
out to inquiring skiers the different signs 


marking trails. The one to the left is easy, 
but the one to the right says, "Most 
Difficult" and most of the skiers are ad- 
vised against making the run. 

Down at the last steep slope above the 
lodge, other patrolmen have noticed a 
surreptitious hump of snów. It was to be 
the lip of a smali jump madę by young 
skiers looking to add some morę excite- 
ment to the slopes. A patrolman goes up 
above, comes back down and destroys 
the mound and then stands and watches 
for a long time as teen-agers come at him, 
then veer off when he shakes his head. 
His presence suggests that they should 
have known better, and now they do. 
Skiing is great fun but there must be 
limits to what the younger skiers can be 
allowed to attempt. Tiny, youth-made ski 
jumps are beyond those limits: the 
mountain needs no embellishment. 

Elsewhere, at the top of a frightening 
steep pitch, a young skier's binding has 
come open, and she can't get it shut 
again. The first patrolman who appears 
stops to provide the most commonly 
needed service. His knowledge of ski 
bindings is legendary. He has, he says, 
seen them all. 

Down in the parking lot two patrolmen 
are now carrying aforementioned 
Matthew Martel into patrol headquarters. 


It had happened at a sweeping curve 
above the last drop-away on the widest 
trail. He caught an edge in a rut. One pa¬ 
trolman is comparatively young, with 
only 25 years of skiing experience. The 
other has 60 years in the sport, going back 
to the earliest days of alpine skiing in 
Europę. These two have enormous ex- 
pertise in handling ski injuries. Gently 
they make Matthew comfortable on the 
bed in the corner of a smali room which is 
colorfully painted and decorated to make 
its occupants as comfortable as possible. 
One leaves the room and starts the tele- 
phone calls which tracę the boy's mother. 
Both of Matthew's parents are members 
of the nearby Pownal Rescue Squad. 
They appreciate the parallel work of their 
skiing counterparts. 

The other patroller, a tali, broad- 
shouldered man with ruddy cheekbones 
and a grizzled mustache, has a warm, 
but not overly-solicitous manner as he 
examines Matthew's injured leg. He is 
working on a racing skier of great skill, 
not a beginner. These athletes, nowa- 
days, at increasingly tender ages, know 
the risks and are prepared for an occa- 
sional mishap. 

The man's gentle, long fingers tap and 
press the shin bonę through the pants, 
between the cloth ties around the folded 


A toboggan is part of the Ski Patrol's essmtial equipment 
and it serues as a quiet reminder to skiers that help is 
always auailable on the slopes. Above, even an expert finds 
unexpected trouble and the quick help of a counted-on friend. 









corrugated splint. "Does it hurt here? 
No? Here?" Yes, but it does not hurt 
much, and Matthew, having done his 
inward cussing about not getting to race 
today, is content to lie back and rest. His 
friend will probably win in their age 
group on this particular day. But he could 
usually beat his friend. (He was right, his 
friend did win.) 

Sitting at the boy's side, the patrolman 
makes out the report. Meticulous records 
are kept, at every patrol station in the na- 
tion — and the world. Prospect Moun- 
tain's incidence of injuries is almost ex- 
actly on the national average, per skier 
days. 

Mathew's mother arrives and is met in 
the parking lot and quickly guided to the 
patrol room doorway. Matthew, in gen- 
erally good shape, is carried out to the 
waiting car. His mother, brother and 
young sister are not particularly surprised 
or upset by his accident. It happens, even 


are expertly trained in first aid, search 
and rescue techniques, and avalanche 
control. They work side by side with Na¬ 
tional Park Service and U.S. Forest Sern¬ 
ice people, as well as with the American 
Red Cross, Federal Communications 
Commission, Department of Transporta¬ 
tion, and local law enforcement agencies. 
Theirs is the only organization in the 
country existing for the sole purpose of 
promoting safety in skiing and rendering 
emergency assistance to the injured. 
They make no charge for any of its serv- 
ices. 

Back on Prospect Mountain, it is now 
late and blue shadows on the race course 
are streaking across the snów among the 
poles and flags. Young skiers prepare to 
help the officials elear the trail while a few 
others hurry toward the lifts in order to 
get through the gate before the patroller 
slides the bar across and shouts, "Last 


skier will be lost in the woods this night. 
This night or any night. The most impor- 
tant job of the ski patrol is now, at the end 
of the day. They ride up the lift, two by 
two and the seventh alone. Every one a 
volunteer. Long hours, no pay, great re- 
sponsibility, much joy. 

The patrollers at the top of the 
mountain telephone the lift operator 
when the last man arrives, and the lift 
slows and stops. Why do people whisper 
in great art galleries — in cathedrals? For 
the same reasons the voices are muted 
here. The chief divides his crew so at least 
one man covers each trail. They know 
where they must stop on the way down, 
until the man in the neighboring trail, 
glimpsed through the woods at that exact 
spot, can be seen. They must cali or wave 
to each other, at those checkpoints. 

Way down the trails are the stragglers 
— the last tired-but-happy beginners. 
Unless they are recalcitrant, these are 



of a trail, it's best not to test 
yourself. At right, a would-be racer 


knows he will sit out this season 
and the patrol prepares to "sweep" 
the trails at day's end. 


to gifted young skiers like him. But he'll 
heal, after some weeks in a cast, and he'U 
be skiing again next year. In the mean- 
time, members of the ski patrol will give 
him a cali now and then to see how he's 
doing. That's not strictly part of their job, 
but caring is part of their naturę. 

The National Ski Patrol System was 
founded in 1938 by Charles Minot Dole, 
and has its headquarters in Denver, Col¬ 
orado. It has active units in 42 States and 
chapters in parts of Canada, and in other 
nations where U.S. government and mili- 
tary personnel are stationed. Its members 


ride, last ride!" (Then he always lets the 
next few crestfallen kids duck under it.) 

The clack-clacking of the lift wheels 
continues as the last skiers in their color- 
ful outfits disappear up the linę. A few 
empty T-bars follow them, swinging as 
the musie from the public address system 
wafts up and away across the Green 
Mountains. 

The patrol gathers — all seven of them 
present this day, of the 11 on the roster. 
This is about as smali as a patrol can get. 
(On the big weekends at Stowe, at 
Killington-Pico, at Mt. Snów, there may 
be 150 or morę.) This is sweep time. No 


never overtaken, never pushed. 

Night is falling and this particular day 
of skiing on Prospect Mountain is nearly 
over. 

But if you should look back up the trail 
behind you, there — somewhere — in- 
conspicuously on one side against the 
dark trees, is the russet parka of the pa¬ 
troller, patient, equipped, utterly at 
home. 

He's above you at a point where he 
does not have to laboriously and slowly 
climb. He can be at your side in a flashing . 
moment. If you just happen, you know, 
to need him. 
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Vermont's longest, continually running dnily 
TV show still rates high with the audience 

Over the Years, ‘Across the iJence’ 

By Lisa Halvorsen 
Photographs by Lyn Jaryis 


A nnette Bohen makes her way ner- 
1\. vously across the empty studio, si- 
lently mouthing responses to much- 
rehearsed questions. She glances toward 
the opposite end of the studio where the 
WCAX-TV weatherman is predicting 
below average temperatures for the Bur¬ 
lington area that night. She prays that the 
next 20 minutes will pass quickly. 

As she heads towards the set, the direc- 
tor approaches, with Tony Adams, host 
of the "Across the Fence" program, only 
a few steps behind. 

He looks over the set with a nod of 
approval, then hands Tony the script and 
makes introductions. This is Annette's 
first television appearance ever, and the 
director's casual manner does little to 
calm her nerves. 

In a moment the director is gone, on his 
way to the control room to check with the 
special effects man. He returns almost 
immediately to give Tony some last min¬ 
utę instructions. Five minutes remain 
until airtime. 


"Places everyone. Okay, quiet on the 
set. Standby." 

The cameramen move into position as 
the director starts the countdown. 

"Five . . . four . . . three . . . two . . . 
one. Cue Tony." 

As the red light on camera one flashes, 
Annette takes a deep breath and smiles. 
The studio — silent only moments before 
— explodes into action. 

"The Extension Service and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University 
of Vermont present your daily farm and 
home program, 'Across the Fence/ " 
Tony tells viewers as he has every 
Monday through Friday for the past 15 
years. "Today our guest is Annette Bo¬ 
hen, a Westford farmwife and sheep 
raiser who has started her own wool and 
spinning business." 

Camera two moves in for a closeup of 
Annette who is now oblivious to the 
constant activity of the production crew 


as she concentrates on Tony's questions. 
Five minutes into the show the director 
cuts to a videotape of Annette at her 
farm. 

"Across the Fence," the longest con- 
tinuously running daily farm show in the 
nation, madę its debut one February af- 
ternoon 25 years ago. "We developed the 
program because we knew there was an 
audience for a farm show," explains 
Stuart Martin, president of the Burling- 
ton-based television station. "The Exten- 
sion Service already had time on radio 
and listener response was good. We 
thought we'd give TV a try." 

At first, it wasn't always easy to get 
guests for the show. "TV was still pretty 
new in Vermont," Martin remembers, 
"and many of the farm specialists were 
hesitant about going on the air. They just 
weren't surę what they were getting 
into." 

The format hasn't varied much over the 
years, although the show has changed 
hands three times. The first producer was 
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Lloyd Williams who carried the show 
through its pilot year. When he left, Karin 
Kristiansson wore the many hats of 
producer-director-talent recruiter and set 
constructor for the next two decades. She 
became Extension multi-media specialist 
in 1975, and Lyn Jarvis, the current pro- 
ducer, took over. 

Today the 17-minute show no longer 
focuses strictly on agriculture. Everything 
from consumer education to youth activi- 
ties to recreation and family life is offered, 
along with the usual gardening, sewing 
and nutrition programs. 

Most viewers find that the time goes by 
much too quickly. But few realize that 
each show is the result of several hours of 
careful planning. Programs are usually 
lined up two to three months in advance 
with a number of Extension specialists 
scheduled on a rotating basis. Seasonal 
topics must be fit into the Schedule as 
well. 

"Recruiting guests for the show hasn't 
been a problem lately," Jarvis admits. 
"The real challenge now is trying to find 
time for everyone. People are constantly 
writing or calling us with their ideas and 
that's good. It's their show. I like to know 
what they want. 

"Just a couple of years ago we sent out 
a questionnaire and discovered that most 
of our viewers enjoy shows on garden¬ 
ing, cooking and clothing. Programs in- 
volving money-saving ideas are also quite 
popular." 

A few weeks before the taping datę, the 
producer and guests get together to plan 
the script and select visual materials. A 
show that includes on-location filming, 


such as Annette's program on her wool 
business, usually involves additional 
preparation time. A number of sequences 
must be taped then edited and spliced to¬ 
gether. 

On a typical day the producer and his 
student assistants meet at the studio 
about an hour before the 12:10 p.m. air- 
time to put up the set, review the script 
with the director, and help the guests ar- 
range their visuals. 

The guests are asked to arrive around 
11:30 a.m. so that they will have a chance 
to go over their questions with Tony and, 
hopefully, get over the jitters. 

But there's never any guarantee that 
every show will run smoothly — even 
when everyone knows what's expected. 

Karin Kristiansson recalls a time when 
the studio was in an old furniture bar- 
racks in Winooski that had only one en- 
trance for both employees and guests — 
right through the main office. 

There was the time when the local res- 
cue squad arrived to do a show. "Two 
minutes before we went on the air, they 
were called out on an emergency," the 
former television specialist remembers. 
"We were left with an empty stretcher 
. . . and 15 minutes to fili." 

"Kids are always fun to have on the 
show," Jarvis adds. "They ham it up and 
don't always say or do what you'd ex- 
pect. For a program last Summer we in- 
vited some youngsters to share stories 
about 4-H camp. As the show drew to a 
close. Tony asked the inevitable question: 
'Would you like to go back to camp next 
summer?' " 

One previously well-behaved miss 


promptly piped up with a hearty "No 
Way!" 

But in spite of such mishaps, or 
perhaps because of them, the public is 
still in love with "Across the Fence." Ac- 
cording to recent Nielsen ratings, over 
half the television sets in use at noontime 
within the broadcast area are tuned into 
the program. 

Comments from viewers in Vermont 
and surrounding States leave no doubts 
that "Across the Fence" is part of the 
daily routine in many households. De- 
voted followers from a Rutland senior 
citizens group applaud the show's efforts 
to provide tips on thrifty living for people 
on fixed incomes. And in Addison 
County, several farmers plan their lunch 
breaks around "Across the Fence." 

Back at the studio, the day's show is 
winding to a close. As the floorman holds 
up the "30 seconds" time card, Tony 
thanks Annette for appearing on the 
show, then turns and faces the camera. 
And, as he does every day, reminds 
viewers to join him tomorrow, right after 
the noontime news and weather for an- 
other "Across the Fence." 

The theme song builds, then gradually 
fades out. 

"Okay, cut. Good show Tony." 

Annette smiles with relief and slowly 
gathers up her belongings. The 17 min¬ 
utes did pass by quickly. 

The cameramen flick off the lights, one 
by one. They roli their cameras off the set, 
moving carefully to keep the cables from 
getting tangled. Within minutes, every- 
one has left. 

The studio is silent again. e 
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Three artists share 
their unique impressions 
of Vermont 

On Painting the Hills 


W hat is it anyway that inspires the 
artists who paint Vermont? What is 
it that inspires those artists who paint — 
perhaps nothing that is, or was, or will be 
Vermont — but something of the essence 
of this place? Perhaps what inspires them 
is what inspires most of us, only they are 
equipped with enough tubes of color and 
enough time and nerve, and blessed with 
enough talent to use them for a painting. 
A painting — a concrete statement, even 
a catharsis of sorts. An act of love, cer- 
tainly. 

Hazel Rochester, Fred Swan, Rosę 
Labrie; these are three artists who are 


By Diana Kappel-Smith 
Photographs by G. Allan Brown 


painting Vermonts of their own. There 
are dozens, hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of artists in Vermont, and these 
are only three; but they are three to be 
reckoned with. They have a good deal to 
say about their subject. 

A long time ago Hazel Rochester's 
grandparents came down out of the hills 
of Nichols' Ledge and bought a house in 
the village of Hardwick. It was time for 
their five children to attend high school, 
and at the time if you wanted your chil¬ 
dren to go to a high school, you had to 
board them in a town where one was, or 


move the whole family there yourself. 
Today Hazel lives next door to the house 
that her grandparents bought so long 
ago. She has raised her own children in 
Hardwick, and now her first grandchild 
lives just two towns away. 

Hazel is a professional artist. She has 
studied at Pratt Institute and Cornell 
University and the Art StudenFs League. 
She has travelled widely and has lived in 
many places, painting what pleased her 
eye or imagination over the years. These 
days she makes enamel jewelry for a liv- 
ing, and between the hours that she 
spends at that she takes her brushes and 













oils and palette and turns to Hardwick, 
Wolcott, Greensboro, and other towns 
near home, and paints. 

Nearly every one of the old razed build- 
ings that she has painted, she has also 
loudly, and insistently, fought for. ''Oh, I 
screamed and hollered until I'm just sick 
of it, and then I went to town meeting 
and I hollered again . . ." Hazel chuckles. 
The hollering and the painting are tied up 
together, that much is certain. Both hol¬ 
lering and painting are vivid, and strong, 
and very much to the point. 

Rosę Labrie grew up in a eighteenth 
century farmhouse set in 250 acres of 
fields and forests in West Hartford, Ver- 
mont. She grew up in the 1920s with her 
parents, and brother, several cousins, six 
Jersey cows, four horses, and thousands 
of turkeys and hens. Rosę paints her 
childhood, in a style commonly called 
primitive. 

"I used to think that if you had a sleigh 
or a cart in the picture, that madę it a 
primitive," she says with a diffident 
laugh. "Of course that isn't it at all. 

"I never had any training," she says. 
"Ywestill never had any. What I do is just 
by accident. In high school I was thrown 


Frotn Fred Swans meticulous attention to detail (above) 
in muted landscapes to Hazel Rochester's recording of 
things past (the buildings beside Montpelier's North Branch are pictured 
below) to Rosę Labrie's fantasized uiews of what used to 
be (opposite page), each artist sees Yermont with a special 
uision and gives permanence to their indiuidual perspectives. 
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almost total lack of automobiles. True, 
Fred Swan's work sometimes features a 
vintage pickup truck, of the curve- 
fendered sort, but very often of sufficient 
dilapidation that one suspects the pres- 
ence of several generations of mouse- 
nests in its tailpipe. Nonę of these artists 
has yet seen fit to paint a ski-tow, a 
motel, a freeway, an industrial park, or 
even one of those blue cylindrical sym- 
bols of agricultural prosperity, the Har- 
vestore silos. 

What do they paint then? And why? 

"I like to paint the past, it's so . . . so 
peaceful," says Rosę Labrie. "I like the 
pace of the past. I paint lighthouses that 
are today but they make me think of cas- 
tles, and castles are old, and romantic you 
know." 

If Maine's lighthouses are castles, 
Rose's Vermont is filled with toy villages, 
flags flying from their peaks and cupolas, 
red carts pulled by golden ponieś, blue 



out of art class because my drawings 
looked too childish. They madę me go 
and take musie appreciation!" 

Rosę roars with laughter. Now, she has 
an agent in New York City, and many of 
her paintings are sold through a gallery 
there. She has a regular show every 
Christmas in Palm Beach, and she gets 
morę requests from other galleries than 
she can fili. 

Fred Swan, his wife Dianę, and their 
three young children, moved to Vermont 
from Connecticut less than ten years ago. 
Before he moved he was an officer in the 
Navy, and almost ever sińce he has been 
living in Vermont teaching high school 
mathematics, and painting. He has had 
no formal training in art. One day in 
Hyde Park, he simply started in. On a 
Friday in 1972 he took a painting over to 
the Moscow Gallery in Stowe, and when 
they came back on Sunday it was gone. 
That lit a fire. Fred's painting took off — 


only to come to a screeching halt a couple 
of years later when the Swans moved 
back to Deep River, Connecticut, for a 
year. 

"In Deep River people thought it was 
country, but the speed of living — wow!" 
says Fred. (Deep River was his home 
town.) "People were just going and go- 
ing! I dried right up. I stopped painting. I 
just had to get back up to Vermont." 

So he did. Fred is now teaching high 
school math in Barre, and painting, every 
day. Success, highly elusive in his field, is 
beginning to grow, and Fred wears the 
glowing, slightly baffled look of someone 
who is just beginning to realize what ar- 
tistic recognition might mean. 

These are three artists of strength, and 
style. So it is interesting to notę that there 
are a number of elements which, though 
clearly present in Vermont, are totally ab- 
sent from their paintings. For instance, 
their paintings have in common an 


ponds supporting flotillas of snow-white 
geese. Rosę herself is easily as colorful as 
anything she paints. 

"Tm not what they say, a young 
Grandma Moses," she says. "She was a 
very simple lady. I like style. I like to wear 
these wonderful costumes at my open- 
ings. I have a white Gone-With-The- 
Wind kind of thing, you know. And a 
green one with ruffles. But the pink one is 
the most famous of all. When I first wore 
it I thought, 'Weil, in that Palm Beach 
crowd, you know. Tli either be a hit or Tli 
disgrace myself.' " 

She was a hit. 

"I just paint what I feel!" says Rosę. "I 
love cows and sheep. Chickens. No one 
keeps chickens much now. Those animals 
— they aren't in the present much. Oh, I 
love the modern conveniences and 
travelling by piane: don't think I don't 
love the present. I do. But Tm a romantic ." 

Perhaps a romantic is not such a 
strange thing for an artist to be. One sus- 
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pects that it is even occasionally neces- 
sary. There is no question about Hazel 
Rochester's romantic attachment to her 
subjects, or of her angry jealousy of those 
things which are never, ever, going to be 
her subject. 

"Every time I hear they're going to rip 
down another old building I rush right 
out and record it, and put it in a paint¬ 
ing," says Hazel. 

The really handsome buildings of the 
Hardwick-that-was are hanging on 
HazeLs walls. Her whole house is a gal- 



lery. In every room, even marching up 
the narrow old stairwells, are paintings. 
There is a hillfarm, lying in thick June 
sun, with a welcoming porched house 
and swaybacked barn. There's a movie 
theatre, just lit, at dusk; and in an early 
morning painting filled with children, a 
high-hipped and bell-towered academy 
building; the same one to which her 
grandparents brought their children so 
many years ago. 

"My mother went to school there and I 
went to school there and my daughter 
and son went to school there. The 
grammar school was in the bottom and 
the big kids were in the top. I felt awful 
bad when they took that down. And they 
had the craziest reasons for taking it 
down. Ali they needed was a fire escape 
because the chemistry laboratory was on 
the third floor and they were always hav- 
ing explosions . . Hazel laughs, re- 
membering. 

The gallery continues; another farm. 



Fred Swan, pictured with his wife Dianę at left, teaches Mathematics in 
Barre and Hazel Rochester, helów, handcrafts enamel jewelry. Rosę Labrie, who 
nerw lives in New Hampshire, paints Vermont from a fond and romantic memory. 


streets of houses and shops, and on the 
bank of a river a little church so white and 
simple that one gains a sense of peace just 
in looking at it: all of them are gone. 

Of course sometimes something has 
taken their place. 

'They cali the new Catholic church 
here the 'Big Mac'," says Hazel, "because 
it looks like you can go in there and get a 
hamburger. Oh I think it's insulting to the 
Lord." 

No, there is no ąuestion about HazeTs 
painting and hollering being tied up to- 
gether. HazeLs feelings for her town, her 
place — they are the source of her vivid 
creative energy. That sense of roots is 
echoed, differently but with no less 
strength, by Fred Swan. 

"I often wonder if I would have painted 
if I hadn't moved to Vermont," he says. 
"And I don't think I would have. I know I 
couldn't do it outside of New England. It 
is so much a part of my soul. I was out of 
New England in the Navy; it was like 
being somewhere without my clothes on. 

"And coming to the country and teach- 
ing just seemed conducive to painting. I 
could have come out of the Navy and 
gone to work for one of the big companies 
..." Fred puffs at his pipę, and grins a 
contented grin. Life in an old yellow 
frame house perched on a hill high over 
the town of Barre obviously agrees with 
him. 

"I couldn't do a painting of something 


that I didn't love — the things have to 
come together right," he says. "A stone 
wali takes a turn in the woods and there 
is a piece of farm machinery half buried. I 
spend half an hour, smoking my pipę, 
walking around, looking at that. 

"And there was a piece of land that we 
walked on when we lived in Johnson — a 
wali, a couple of giant maples, field on 
field. It was just the way the maples stood 
beside the wali and the fenceposts leaned 
out — I just loved being there." 

Fred is currently working on a series of 
paintings for a calendar which is due to 
come out in 1981. The unfinished paint¬ 
ing that was propped up on his worktable 
was July. 

It was unmistakeably July, a hot July, 
too, and the shade under the big mapie 
out in the front yard was delicious to see. 
The old house had red and white flowers 
in its windowboxes, and a clump of lilacs 
gathered themselves around one corner. 
The porch drew the viewer still further 
into the painting; the shadows under its 
high victorian roof looking as cool as 
springwater. Beyond the porch railings 
was the kind of empty, hazy distance that 
happens in the hills on a late afternoon in 
July. 

"But Fm painting no-where." says 
Fred. "Vermont is the influence. Particu- 
larly the architecture, the modified capes. 
The whole architecture back when they 
built them was morę detailed. The 
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craftsmanship was better. There is no 
reason for those cornices, those cupolas. 

No reason? Hazel Rochester points to a 
painting that hangs over the mantel in 
her studio, in a place of special honor. 

"That one there, that's the Golden 
Eagle Hotel. If I had designed that build- 
ing 1 would have done it different. I can't 
see why they've got that tower there. I 
would have done it like Notre Damę, 
with two towers equal. But, still, there's 
something very fascinating about that lit- 
tle squatty one. Of course there are so 


many things you might do different, but 
as it is, it's so crazy you can't help but be 
fascinated by it. 

"It wasn't always a hotel. There was a 
Dr. Fairman who built it. E. Fairman 
Crane was editor of the Free Press for a 
long time and he grew up in that house. 
Then the place went from bad to worse: it 
deteriorated something fierce. Then they 
sold the mantels, and the imported Dutch 
tiles that they had, and now there's the 
gas station there." 

It sounds familiar somehow; one has 
seen all this, heard this, before. Gradu- 


ally through the passing of unique and 
familiar things we are all being un- 
homed, dispossessed, and somehow 
diminished. It can be very frightening; 
and Rosę Labrie is very good at providing 
a cure: 

"I think Tm reliving my happy child- 
hood," she says. "I had the most fantastic 
childhood! And I loved my own children, 
I enjoyed them so much. There are 
always morę children in my paintings 
than adults. My adulthood has been fuli 
of responsibilities and difficulties. . . . my 
painting is an escape back. 
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The Golden Eagle Hotel no longer stands in Hardwick but Hazel Rochester saves 
the memory of its eclectic exterior in her painting. Rosę Labrie's metnory aboue 
is of a happy, Vermont childhood and Fred Swan's painting, below, shows mooing day. 
The uiewer can decide whether the move is in or out of the clapboard farmhouse. 


"Life was idyllic, really. My mother 
was so busy she didn't have time to boss 
us around. I didn't have to worry about 
the difficulty of milking cows, or lugging 
water from the well, or maybe having a 
fire and being up 17 miles from the fire- 
house. I was just a kid. Oh, I tramped hay 
on the loads, collected eggs, picked ber- 
ries, but that wasn't work. 

My childhood was an enchanted time, 
it really was. You know, we rode the 
cows home one day and they were run- 
ning just like crazy. They were wild with 
fear. We had no cream check for a month. 
It took a month for that milk to straighten 
out. My mother had to feed it all to the 
chickens for a month! 

"And that was a big item, that cream 
check. 

"It was a Huck Finn kind of childhood, 
don't you think? Don't you think 
everyone is a child at heart? And these 
paintings, don't they bring people back to 
the way they wish things might have 
been, the way they wish it was?" 

Hazel remembers well enough the way 
it was. Back up the road from the Golden 
Eagle Hotel, up by the bend of a painted 
road past a painted hotel sits a little 
house, half hidden by trees. 

"It was Mr. Kendall Iived in that little 
house," says Hazel, "and what he did, he 
repaired watches and other delicate 
things. He had a long white beard and he 
walked around in sneakers and he lived 
all alone. He was a real hermit and no- 



body really knew him. But he got so bad 
off he couldn't stay alone, and nobody 
was neighborly enough to bring food. So 
they took him up to the Hardwick Hospi- 
tal, and the nurses were awful nice, and 
they found out he was a delightful person. 
They kept his beard clean and scrubbed 
him up and he had an awful good time," 
Hazel laughs. "Of course his house is 
gone now, too. And the Hardwick Hospi- 
tal; that makes me cross, to think I never 


painted that, because it was a real hand- 
some building. And now it's torn fiat." 

Hazel shakes her head, and grins. 
"People come to Vermont thinking: oh 
ho! Now here's the last frontier! But be- 
lieve you me it's not, it's just getting the 
same as everywhere else. There's no- 
where you can go that has any character 
anymore." 

"Oh, they all cali me the Voice of Doom 
around here!" she laughs. 

Fred Swan searches among the paint¬ 
ings that lie propped together against the 
wali. He is looking for something. At last 
he finds what he is looking for and puts it 
up under the light. One senses that this is 
his statement; and that it does not contain 
any exuberant retreat to the past, nor 
does one feel in it any great fear for the 
futurę. 

"I don't think life was especially good 
for those people, the people who built 
back then," he says. "I don't think life 
was better then. Fd rather be alive now, 
and painting now. I am painting that barn 

The painting under the light was of a 
high barn, a huge, old barn with some¬ 
thing of the emptiness and sadness in it 
of late Summer afternoons. 

"I am approaching it almost as a still- 
life. I am painting that barn the way it is 
now. Perhaps they were so well built they 
look as good, or better, than they origi- 
nally did." 

There were Windows broken, clap- 
boards off, the red paint was worn away 
to a russet wash. The air was fuli of barn 
swallows, and fuli of peace. c 
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Gettioi High: 

Ski MiiBtaiieerin ii the Green Mouitaiis 

Written and photographed 
by Clyde H. Smith 







The skills and equipment used to get a viezv from 
the top of Vermont have changed over the years 
but the vieius are seldotn less than spectacular. 


W HEN I WAS A YOUNGSTER I lived with 
my family on top of a mountain 
where my father was stationed as a fire 
lookout warden. Each Spring skiers 
would come trudging up the mountain 
with loaded rucksacks and cumbersome 
ski equipment. Bamboo poles had huge 
baskets and their hickory skis were extra 
long with pointed tips to which seal skin 
climbing strips were attached. It was in 
the late 1930s and skiing in this country 
was in its infancy. 

I remember seeing square-toed boots 
and leather lift harnesses (they were not 
called bindings then). It amazed me when 
I watched people walk right up the 
mountainside with skis on! Cross- 
country climbing waxes had not been de- 
veloped and the only stuff they used was 
paraffin to help make the skis go faster 
downhill. But for getting up mountains, 
the seal skin strip was the thing. It at¬ 
tached to the skis' bottoms with straps 
and buckles and was easily removed 
when the skier was ready to descend. The 
skin's fibers lie in such a way that the ski 
slides easily over the snów as the skier 
moves forward but grabs the surface to 
prevent sliding backward as the skier 
climbs. 

Since those early days skiing equip- 
ment has undergone many different 
phases of metamorphosis but the tech- 
niques for ski mountaineering remain es- 
sentially the same. A synthetic climbing 
skin was developed during World War II 
and the original seal skin went off the 
market. Boots and bindings have become 
morę sophisticated but for climbing it is 
necessary to have a system that allows 
the heel to lift and yet be able to secure it 
tightly to the ski on downhill runs. Steel 
edges were developed on most all 
downhill skis which madę it easier to slice 
into harder windpacked snów and ice. 
Width is another important design fea- 
ture, as a mountaineering skier is likely to 
encounter deep snów: most cross- 
country skis are quite skinny and work 
best in a pre-packed track. 

My favorite region for ski mountaineer¬ 
ing has always been the Mt. Mansfield 
area. The mountain itself provides a long 
open ridge with impressive views from 
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each side and some fine snowfields and 
steep chutes for the energetic ski moun- 
taineer. Conditions are usually best late 
in the season — March and April, though 
I have skied on the mountain in January 
and February, too. But the snów accumu- 
lation is best later, days are longer and 
weather not quite as fierce. 

In the old days, (late 50s and early 60s) 
it was fun to leave a car in Underhill and 
ride with some friends around to Jeffer- 
sonville and the Smuggler's Notch Ski 
Area. There, we could buy a book of 
tickets and ride an old poma lift to the top 
of Sterling Peak. Since we were usually 
there when the lift opened, we'd often 
take a few runs on the untracked snów 
just to warm up. Then we'd head out 
over frozen Sterling Pond near the 
mountain's top and down a tiny trail that 
connected to Spruce Peak Ski Area on the 
Stowe side. At the bottom, still wearing 
our skis, we'd cross through the woods 
and over a brook to Mt. Mansfield Ski 
Area where we could purchase another 
book of tickets and ride the old single 
chair up to the Octagon. 

From there, we climbed with our skis 
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up the toll road to Mansfield's summit 
ridge, and — depending on the time of 
day — make a traverse along the crest to 
the chin, Mansfield's highest point. Now 
it was all downhill because there's no 
place higher in all of Vermont. 

Retracing our route across the open 
ridge, we delighted in a spectacular view 
which rewarded our efforts. On a elear 
day it was possible to see the great snowy 
mass of New Hampshire's Presidential 
Rangę and Mt. Washington to the east. 
Jay Peak stood like a solitary sentinel to 
the north while the Champlain Valley 
and a long string of sawtoothed Adiron- 
dacks trailed off on our western flank. Di- 
rectly south, and not its familiar profile, 
was a cone shaped CameTs Hump. 

Upon reaching the top of the toll road, 
we followed a different return route. 
Continuing south on the Long Trail, there 
was a secret little spot where we left the 
Trail and went swooping through trees to 
connect to an old abandoned ski trail 
called the Tear Drop. This was our exit 
back to Underhill. With our same Un¬ 
derhill friends, every Fali we madę brush 
cleaning hikes up the Tear Drop to assure 
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elear sailing on our Winter descents. The 
trail was narrow and in spots skiing down 
it was a bit like threading a needle be- 
tween trees. In other places where there 
were lots of hardwoods each of us just 
picked our own course through open 
glades. By the time we arrived back in 
Underhill, we had a great feeling of ac- 
complishment, having actually visited 
three different ski areas and sampled 
their snów plus being on Vermont's 
highest point. It madę quite a day of ad- 
venture. 

There were other trips which involved 
some measure of ski mountaineering 
technique such as Crossing the ridge from 
General Stark Mountain (top of Mad 
River Ski Area), and following the Long 
Trail over to Mt. Lincoln Peak (top of 
Sugarbush Ski Area) then scooting down 
one of the trails to a pre-arranged car in 


Sugarbush Valley. (Glen Ellen Ski Area 
had not been developed at that time.) 
One of the features of this trek, unlike 
Mansfielda open Ridge, was snów lad- 
ened evergreen trees. There were some 
spots where we had to tunnel our way 
through a maże of connecting snów 
bridges which filled in spaces between 
the trees. 

The real fun of ski mountaineering is 
getting off a beaten path, away from the 
crowds and groomed slopes. A day's trip 
up into the mountains is like a mini- 
adventure to some faraway land. Some of 
the high ridges in Winter are like a 
moonscape covered with grotesque 
frost-encased trees. And, for an expert 
skier there are steep chutes offering a real 
challenge for high angle skiing. Getting 
there takes special effort, though, and re- 
quires an awareness of safety factors. 


There is no ski patrol to come along and 
assist if you get into trouble on these off- 
the-beaten-track trails. It is a good policy 
to never travel in parties of less than four. 
If someone should be seriously injured, 
one person can stay with the victim while 
the other two go for help. Also, on long 
rangę day trips, it is wise for someone to 
carry a good Winter-weight sleeping bag 
in his pack. It is absolutely essential in an 
emergency when temperatures are likely 
to drop severely at night. 

Not all ski mountaineering treks end 
up on top of a mountain. There are many 
old abandoned logging roads throughout 
Vermont which offer some fine routes. 
These old roads may wind and twist for 
miles around the mountains, through 
notches and passes and by careful plan- 
ning it is possible to make Circuit trips 
several days long. There are two ways to 
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The dramatic oantages from Mount 
Mansfield, photographed by the 
author, demonstrate that for the skilled 
and prepared mountaineering skier, 
efforts produce spectacular results. 


plan this kind of adventure. Camping in 
tents and carrying everything on your 
back is one way to go: traveling light and 
spending nights in villages along the way 
is another. On the latter, it's necessary to 
check out the facilities available in each 
town first. Some homes have rooms for 
rent and may even provide meals. Or you 
may have to check out the local restaurant 
and go to a motel. Whichever system you 
choose, it takes a good deal of pre- 
planning to make a successful trip. But 
the rewards are almost always worth the 
effort. 













WINTER WINNERS 

Photo Contest Results 


There's morę Winter to photograph in Vermont than any other 
season, that's for certain. It is Winter that completely dominates 
four fuli months and does its best to preoccupy at least two others. 
Morę than enough to be captured in every camera's blinking eye. 
But the season simply won't stay still. Gusts of wind, without 
warning, can completely rearrange the composition of a scenie 
landscape in seconds. Temperatures dip and rise — mostly dip — 
insouciantly and daylight's rays play with photographers' patience 
and often win the gamę. Vermonters won't stay still in Winter 
either. Too much to do, for one thing; too cold to do anything 
very casually, for another. When we asked our readers to contribute 
photographs for a Winter contest in two categories — "Scenie 
Vermont" and "Vermonters in their Winter World" — we were asking 
for pictures of places and people in a most challenging time of 
year. On these six pages are the judges' selections from thousands 
of entries. They show Vermont and Vermonters in the many 
moods of the season and they show the imagination and essence 
we were looking for: those fractions of a second when a 
unique Winter photograph can be taken. 




Honorable Mention, Yermonters in Their World: Paul O. Boisvert, Shelburne sleigh ride. 







Second Prize, Scenie Yermont: Edward W. Brewster, Putney on the road Home. 



Second Prize, Yermonters in Their World: Michael McDermott, South Burlington at dusk. 
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Honorable Mention, Vermonters in Their World: 
Richard Howard, Craftsbury when three is company. 

















































First Prize, Scenie Yermont: 

Jon Gilbert Fox, 
South Strafford church at sunrise. 






Honorable Mention, 
Vermonters in Their World: 
Marjorie Ryerson, Randolph 
with energy to bum. 



Third Prize, Vermonters in Their World : 

David W. Cain, Clarendon on a Sunday afternoon well spent. 
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Third Prize, 
Scenie Vermont: 
J. Dowlin, 
Montpelier Junction. 


First Prize, Yermonters in Their World: Cecile Briggs, Green Rwer. 















The End 
of a Winter Day 

By Reeve Brown 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 



A fter a day that has been crisp 
l and elear and sunny, fuli of human 
and animal activity but also a bit harsh 
with cold, the Winter dusk moves in 
upon us in a surprising way. This hour of 
steadily dropping temperatures has an 
incongruous softness about it, — a quiet, 
diminishing profusion of light that warms 
the white and distant hillsides and lends 
the cold air a gentleness we would never 
have expected of it at this time of year. 

The special quality of Winter light, giv- 
ing the impression that there is twice as 
much of it as usual, is partly due, of 
course, to the great stretches of whiteness 
that cover the land. On a Winter's noon, 
it is almost too dazzling to appreciate; but 
by late afternoon, the sunlight has lost its 


glare and every object it touches is given a 
double significance. For one last moment 
before all form and meaning are lost in 
equal darkness, we see the last light of a 
Winter day. 

Instead of closing down on the after¬ 
noon brutally, like some frozen dark 
shutter, or whirling toward us, the eve- 
ning drifts in through the odd light easily, 
benignly, as if its intention were not to 
threaten but to bless. The animals notice 
quickly: the chickens have gone to roost 
long ago, and the big draft horses shift 
impatiently in their harnesses as they 
wait for the woodsman to bring home his 
last load of logs. In the town the shop 
Windows are darkened, one by one, 
while the first indistinct headlights turn 
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The brief Winter days insist that actwities 
be condensed into the few hours of daylight. 

Before the afternoon seems established, 
it is spent, and the setting sun performs its 
magie light show on the mountains. 
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Here and there, a Christmas tree brightens the 
dimness at the end of a Winter day. 
Houselights and car lights and a 
fuli Winter moon illuminate 
the Yermont landscape. 
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homeward and an occasional Christmas 
tree brightens a streetside living room. 

Certain Winter evenings give us the 
very essence of the season. Unlike Sum- 
mer nights, which are expansive in 
character, full-blown with enticing 
sounds and smells that draw us off our 
porches and out into the warm darkness 
or the rain-clear evening light, a Winter 
evening folds in like a blanket of icy 
feathers; dangerously cold on the out- 
side, but promising a nested, inward, and 
unexpected warmth at its heart. 

Nightfall at this time of year necessarily 
draws even our thoughts indoors. We 
shiver to remember band concerts on vil- 




lage greens, to think of skinny-dipping at 
midnight swimming holes, to con- 
template moonlight walks. . . . Once in a 
while, it is true, I can be tempted out- 
doors by Winter moonlight, too. Last 
New Year's Eve I skiied across a snow- 
filled pasture late at night, as the cold air 
raced away from me in all directions. 

But generally, by evening, our family 
has sealed itself in to whatever indoor 
pleasures we can discover for ourselves, 
or those we have prepared beforehand. 
Bringing the library books home after 
school, bringing in the wood for stove or 
fireplace, closing the barn and garage 
doors — these are the ways in which we 
make ready for our Winter evening com- 
forts. I am satisfied to know that the sun 
has gone down for good, the fire has been 
built up in the stove, and outside the finał 
darkness of the Winter evening is deep- 
ening all around me. c /y^ 
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Part-Time Farmer 

... on Winter in the Woods 

By Noel Perrin 
Illusłrations by Robert Candy 



A farmer's world contracts in the 
Winter to little morę than his barn 
and his woodlot. Because I had no cows 
in my barn last Winter, and hence no 
warmth, minę shrank to just the woodlot. 
The barn was still there, loaded to the 
gills (truck, tractor, many ranks of fire- 
wood, even a car we were storing for a 
friend), but bitterly cold. Even on sunny 
days no one ever went in it except to get 
firewood or start the tractor. When I felt 
the desire to hang around a barn and be 
comfortable, I went over to my neighbor 
Floyd's. There the two milkers and the 
eight beef cattle keep the temperaturę a 
comfortable 65 and the humidity high. 
The pigs are stretched out on their 
stomachs in their pen, like tourists on the 
beach in Florida, and Floyd's new black 
calf is over in a corner waiting to have her 
neck tickled. That barn is a little piece of 
Summer. 

But on my own farm nothing stirs ex- I 
cept in the woods. There the deer plod 
through the snów at night, and I do by 
day. I cut trees; the deer come as soon as 
it is dark, to eat the buds. 

You see the woods quite differently in 
Winter woodeutting than you do during 
any other activity or at any other time of 
year. There is a simplicity and even an 
abstraetness to the scene. The grays and 
gray-browns of tree trunks, which you 
would hardly notice in Spring, Summer, 
or Fali, now leap at your eye. A green- 
needled hemlock is visible a hundred 
yards away, as conspicuous as a girl in a 
green raincoat would be on a Florida 
beach. The snów has covered all the ferns 
and briars and trailing cedar, so that the 
floor is the plainest possible white-on- 
white. Apart from your own clumsy 
tracks, there is a slim deer-trail running 
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from tree top to tree top where they eat 
the buds you have madę available. There 
is a lightly embossed pattern of rabbit 
tracks and what you guess to be red- 
squirrel tracks. Nothing else. 

Or, rather, nothing else on cloudy 
days. On sunny days there is one thing 
morę. On sunny days the snów gradually 
turns from pale gold to yellow gold as 
noon approaches, and then gradually 
fades again. By three o'clock on a January 
afternoon it is the palest of ash-blonds. 
And then it happens. A faint rosę color 
begins to appear. Slowly it gets stronger 
until just as the sun sets the whole floor is 
lightly but clearly washed with pink. Pink 
snów, with white showing through, and 
blue-gray shadows of the tree trunks and 
the rabbit tracks. 

This whole scene ought to be available 
to skiers, except that skiers don't much go 
in the woods. Out on the open slopes 
there is too much glare, and not enough 
shadow. It ought to be available to 
snowmobilers, except that they're going 
too fast. . . and like all drivers, they have 
to keep their eyes on the road. It probably 
is available to snowshoers — when 
they're not too busy wiping the sweat 
from their eyes. 

Except when I'm chainsawing, the 
scene is as quiet as it is simple. My Winter 
woodlot may be the quietest place Pve 
ever been. There are no leaves on the 
trees to rustle. There are no songbirds. 
Once in two weeks, maybe, a flock of 
chickadees will come check out the oper- 
ation, but their bit of noise isn't song, and 
they stay only a few minutes anyway. 
Once in three Winters, maybe, a wood- 
pecker will discover that there are lots of 
freeze-dried ants available when I split 
red maples that are beginning to rot in the 
center, and will hang around for a month 


or morę. But mostly woodpeckers dislike 
the rival noise of the chainsaw, and ex- 
cept that third Winter it is rare to hear 
their rat-tat-tating. I never hear the deer 
or the rabbits, and the squirrels don't 
scold. 

There is a road down in the valley — in 
fact, it's a numbered Vermont highway. 
But I seldom hear traffic. There isn't 
much in the middle of a Winter after¬ 
noon, and what there is, is likely to be 
going slower than that same car or truck 
would in Summer. On a snowy day the 
road might as well not be there at all. A 
few cars may go by, less than half a mile 
away, but the silence is total. 

Only twice in all these years have I 
come on a scene of activity in the frozen 
woods. (I do not count the snowy woods 
of March, when two or three times Tve 
stumbled onto a sugar camp with people 
gathering buckets and someone tending 
the evaporator.) One was a dozen years 
ago, when I was doing a kind of timber 
cruise at the very back of my land, and 
came on a smali deeryard. There were six 
deer in it, and no wind to warn them. As I 
arrived on one side, they exploded out 
the other. But except for the warning 
snort that the first deer who saw me gave, 
even that was a quiet scene. They might 
have been deer in a silent movie. 

The other was last Winter. I was cutting 
a red mapie maybe 12 inches in diameter. 
Usually they don't begin to rot at the 
heart until they're larger than that, so I 
was surprised when the chainsaw began 
cutting fast and hurling out dark chips. 
Better get over here, woodpecker, I 
thought; there're going to be frozen ants. 
I was wrong. There were animals, if smali 
ones. I was actually cutting into some- 
one's peaceful barn. 

That little mapie was hollow at the bot- 


tom, and a family of deer mice were 
spending the winter in the hay-lined hol¬ 
low. As soon as the tree fell, a little whis- 
kered face poked up from the stump. The 
mouse saw me, and took a flying leap 
into the snów. But then where was there 
for him to go? A second later another 
mouse sprang out, and another. The air 
seemed to be fuli of deer mice. And then 
the snów was. Two morę mice, a little 
woozy from the shock of the fali, ran out 
from holes in the trunk, now lying on the 
ground. Nonę of them knew what to do 
next. 

Deer mice are among the most charm- 
ing of all rodents, with their fawn-colored 
coats and white feet. I had two daughters 
and an empty gerbil cage at home. With- 
out even stopping to think, I started 
catching mice. In that soft deep snów, it 
was easy to grab one. But once Pd caught 
him, then what? I had to get him out of 
the woods, into my truck, and a mile 
home while I drove. At first it seemed 
impossible. Then I thought of my gloves. 
I wound up leaving the woods 
barehanded, with a mouse riding inside 
each glove. (As I found out when I got 
home, each had retreated to the thumb.) I 
drove with one hand, and held both 
gloves tightly at the cuff with the other. 
With the temperaturę about ten above 
zero, it was a chilly trip. I have tried to 
avoid cutting hollow trees sińce then, not 
for my hands' sake but because I don't 
like hurting other people's barns. 

Those two days were exceptional. 
There have been hundreds of other days 
in the Winter woods when I was alone 
with the sun, the snów, the shadows, 
and the trees. There is no morę peaceful 
place. A Vermont woodlot is a little cold, 
and the days are short, but Pil take it over 
lying on a Florida beach any time. 
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You can never lose the Vermont 
that's in you, but you can always 
share that Yermont with someone else. 


That's the thing about Vermont — it never quite leaves 
your mind, or gets quite forgotten by your senses. No 
matter where on earth you might be, it is always somehow 
with you. The sounds and smells and sights of the four 
very specific seasons can never quite be lost. 

But they can be shared. You can share Vermont with 
people who remember as you do, or who would like to. 
Vermont Life ’s treasury of gifts lets you do that, 
beautifully and truły. A subscription to this magazine is 
a gift that shares an entire year of Vermont (or three) and 
sends your own memories and visions and realities in its 
beautiful pages. A book from the Vermont Life library or 
one of the stunning calendars shares with others what you 
already know. You can share the Vermont that is always in 
you with someone else, and know that you have given well. 




From the Vermont Life library: Mischief 
in the Mountains (strange tales of Yermont) 
$5.95. Vermont: A Special World (a most 
colorful portrait of the State) $19.95. 


Lakę Champlain (the ivaterway's history) $14.95. Mrs. 
Appleyard's Family Kitchen (Yermont country recipes) 
$12.95. Postage & handling: add $1.00 for each book 
to be sent in U.S.A. Foreign delwery add $2.00 per book. 
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This view of Caledonia County by Richard W. Brown is frotn the 1980 Wall Calendar 
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Calendars 


The 1980 Wall Calendar with 
fourteen color photographs 
is $2.50. The desk-sized 1980 
Engagement Bock with colorful 
views of Vermont for each week 
is $3.50. Postage & handling in 
U.S.A., add 75 cents each. A 
quantity of fon r or morę calendars 
to one address is $3.00. Foreign 
delivery add $2.00 per calendar. 

Order form for these and other 
Yermont Life products is bound 
after page 16 in this issue. 
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FULL-TIME YERMONTER 


J. DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


What? 

No Frozen Feet? 


Photographs by 
Carolyn Bates 
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ET ME EXPLAIN A MARVEL. Im- 
agine that I have invited you to 
live on my property in Vermont. 
You come in good faith, equipped 
with a thick, down-filled winter 
coat. (Some nights the temperaturę 
goes down to 30 below zero, you 
know.) 

But you have no socks, no shoes 
or boots — only your naked feet, 
sticking out of the bottom of the coat. How would you feel, 
then, when I never let you into the warm house? 

What outrage would you express when, adding insult to in- 
jury, I rudely awaken you at night by throwing on the porch 
light, peering from my snug refuge through the picture window 
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in the dining room, to find out if you are still alive? Surely the 
thin webs between your toes would freeze and of course you 
would search desperately for some way to warm your feet. If 
you could hop, curse and yell your way out onto the snowy ice 
of the pond, perhaps you could find some open water. To 
plunge your feet into that would seem, by contrast, like a hot 
bath. With the air at 30 below zero, the unfrozen water would be 
about 63 degrees warmer. 

But, believe me, for weeks on end there is no open water 
here. Even the waterfall over the spillway is silent, deep under 
an iron-hard, blue-ice Cascade. 

But if you were a duck, specifically a Vermont duck, your bare 
feet, in the bright orange skin, would never freeze, even though 
you waddle all over the place in a seething gale, leaving webbed 
footprints in the glittering snów. How can this be? It makes me 
shudder just thinking about it. 

Weil, it took us several winters to find out. Living by a pond, 
we often thought it would be picturesque to have some ducks. 
Friendly neighbors up Harwood Hill said they had too many 
drakes, and we could have two. 

They were big as geese, impressively fuli grown, snowy white 
with large iridescent green-on-black patches and brilliant red 
face plates (evolved, I assume, to protect from injury while pok- 
ing the beak into weeds and mud). 

My wife named them suitably to match their dignity — 
Obadiah and Jedediah. But Oby, as he quickly was nicknamed, 
was ornery. He had a way of intimidating guests and children 
by rushing at them with head Iow, hissing, and pecking at any 
available portion of anatomy. The neighbor boys came down 
one day, and with many an athletic flying tackle, captured him 
at last. We wondered if Oby wound up in the pot. Suspect he 
did. 

Jeddy, on the other hand, was amenable, and as the season 
turned, we marvelled at his ability to withstand the cruel 
Winter. Although, as I said, I worried nightly about his poor 
bare feet. 

Jeddy figured out the warmest spot on the place, with my 
help. It is the entrance-way to Grandma's wing, a covered smali 
porch, the flagstoned floor of which is over the heated cellar. I 
installed a plywood baffle along the railing facing the pond, so 
that he was almost surrounded with protection against the pre- 
vailing howlers from the north. 

After a year of patient loneliness, Jeddy was overjoyed when 
we got him a matę, who, of course, became Jennifer. As the next 
Winter came on, they snuggled there on the little porch, where 
we could keep a close watch through the window, and could get 
to them in emergencies — which never happened. 

But the mystery of the naked feet in such terrifyng cold, re- 
mained. In answer to my query, Dr. Donald C. Foss, Animal 
Physiologist at the University of Vermont, madę it beautifully 
elear. He wrote that, in the lower leg region of most aquatic and 
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terrestrial birds, there is a network of arteries and veins called 
the rete mirable. This is a cluster of highly coiled vessels, (like a 
skein of yarn) which functions as a heat-exchanger to regulate 
loss of body heat to the environment. 

Warm, outward-flowing arterial blood is brought into close 
contact with colder venous blood returning from the lower leg. 
This is a countercurrent mechanism which is under the control 
of cardio-vascular nerves. This control determines which ves- 
sels blood will flow through, so that, in very cold weather, the 
bare lower extremities can be kept from freezing, but not so 
warm that precious heat energy is unnecessarily wasted. 

So, when cold venous blood from the toes returns toward the 
body, it is brought into close contact with the "hot" arterial 
blood. There is an exchange of valuable heat in the rete, warm- 
ing the venous blood, thereby sending cooler arterial blood to 
the extremities. 

Dr. Foss went on to explain that the rete mirable not only re- 
stricts the heat loss in cold weather but it promotes heat dissi- 
pation in Summer. A marvel, indeed. 

So it is that we care for Jeddy and Jennifer through the 
Winter. As the sun gets Iow, they repair to their corner and 
compose themselves for the night. They fluff their feathers 
somehow, to create maximum dead air space (with resulting in- 
sulative value). They tuck their heads into their shoulder feath¬ 
ers, as they wiggle and shift their plump bodies down over their 
feet, covering them completely. 


Side by side, they sleep with infinite patience for the long, 
dark, lethal hours, as the thermometer outside the window 
frame sinks, to zero, to ten below, to twenty below by eleven 
o'clock. At seven in the morning it may have risen again, 
presaging a nice warm day for them near zero. Or it may show 
34 below, without a breath of wind. 

They never complain. But at breakfast time they are bright- 
eyed and feathery tailed indeed! They wag their tails, as they 
begin to move out. Jennifer, when hungry, is a terrible loud- 
mouth. Jeddy is silent, emitting only a breathy huffing when 
agitated. He gets agitated when he thinks he's about to miss a 
meal. But they are both grateful for the dish of cracked corn, and 
the pan of hot water to gulp down with it. 

There is no point in bringing them into the house — or the 
cellar — to keep them warm. They are warm. Sudden changes in 
their environment would only get their super-metabolism all 
confused — they would then suffer badly. Only the gradual on- 
coming of Spring can adjust their mechanisms properly. 

Naturę — or The Creator, as you wish — intends them to 
enjoy their condition. 

Like the aretie snów dogs who, when it starts to snów, dash 
about in euphoria, our ducks stand straight up in excitement, 
with heads alert and eyes glittering, stubby wings flapping 
madly. 

How else should things be in Winter, in Vermont? After all — 
they are ducks. 


jedediah and Jennifer allow the author a short, affectionate hug. After all, he does 
pruuide for their Winter meals. The ducks' intricate heating system preruides 
the rest of their comfort during the coldest months of Winter. 






Mount Ascutney’$ 
Hazen Gay 

By Christa Pade 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 


//TTazen," I asked, "don't you ever 
JTl take a vacation?" 

''Oh, I did, back in '64 when I went to 
Newfoundland to hunt moose." 

"But Hazen," I replied with astonish- 
ment, "this is 1979. That's 15 years ago!" 
Anyone who takes a vacation once in 15 
years and still looks forward to going to 
work every morning seemed to me to be a 
mighty rare individual. 

And Hazen Clay is indeed that, though 
he would be the last to so characterize 
himself. He'd say he simply enjoys life — 
likes what he's doing. This salty old Ver- 




monter sweetens everyone's day at Mt. 
Ascutney near Brownsville. 

During the Winter months Hazen is the 
man at the midstation of Mt. Ascutney 
Ski Area, filling a job which most would 
label as one of unmitigated monotony. 

Not Hazen, though. He has turned any 
sympathy I might have for a man who 
spends each long Winter watching skiers 
into genuine admiration. He has just as 
much fun bringing grins to chairlift rid- 
ers' faces as those same skiers do schuss- 1 
ing down the slopes. 

At 70, Hazen isn't much for skiing him¬ 
self, but to him there's no sense grum- I 
bling about the snów piled high on the 
doorstep or cursing the drifts in the 
driveway when there's an opportunity to i 
laugh and make others laugh at his get- 
ups. The reputation of his garb almost 
universally precedes him, though it 
began as little morę than a mild joke. li 
Although Hazen does not smoke, he 
always keeps a corn cob pipę in his J i 
mouth, empty bowl pointed floorward. 

If the pipę was an eye catcher, the t 
string of large blue beads he received . 
from a skier became an even bigger at- f 
traction. Then came an occasional wig, It 
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earrings, anything slightly outlandish on 
this man of major dimensions and sense 
of humor. Hazen's ears, nose, mouth, 
and smile are all sizeable, open, and 
endearing. His hands, too, are of ample 
proportions. A farmer's hands, they are 
strong and dexterous, swinging a hand 
scythe or a snów shovel, grooming his 
beloved Mt. Ascutney. 

Winter or Summer, Hazen rises at 
5 a.m., a habit which he probably 
couldn't give up if he wanted to, after 30 
years of dairying. When Hazen retired 
from that seven-day-a-week occupation. 
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he purchased a few beef cattle. "I sold my 
herd, but I had to have just a few cows 
around to use some hay and grain and 
keep the place from growing to brush." 
There is ample time in Hazen's morning 
to kindle a fire in the kitchen stove, feed 
the cattle, take care of other necessities, 
and have a leisurely breakfast before ar- 
riving at the ski area for his day's work. 

Winter mornings, Hazen rides the chair 
up to the midstation carrying a well- 
stocked lunch box. "My wife sees to it 
that I don't starve. She packs me a dinner 
pail fuli." 

"That's for surę, Hazen!" I agreed as I 
peeked in the pail and saw two sand- 
wiches, a banana, potato chips, a piece of 
chocolate cake, a blackberry dumpling 
and some candy. 

"Hey, Hazen!" a youngster calls. Wav- 
ing, smiling and returning greetings, 
Hazen never quite takes his eye off the 
chairlift, making certain everyone exits 
safely. "Watch your poles!" he shouts to 
those skiers who leave them dangling 
below the level of the unloading ramp. 
.And then with only some prompting 
from me, Hazen recalls the first and only 
time he tried skiing. He was 16 at the 


time. "Broke them skis right square in 
two in the middle when I skied off a ledge 
behind our house." 

"You weren't hurt?" I asked. 

"No, but it's a wonder. My time should 
have come long before now with all the 
meanness I been," he said with a wide 
grin. Hazen is never reluctant to examine 
the lighter side of his own naturę, and 
observes morę than he expresses about 
others. "I don't like to pass opinion on 
other people," this Vermonter allows. 
Instead, he lobs a few snów balls down 
toward the skiers who have cheerfully 



The man of the mountain keeps watch over 
all skiers, but Grandson Travis will 
always get his special attention. 


presented him with the same tokens of 
greeting on their journey upward. 

Working six days a week in the Winter 
doesn't keep Hazen from pursuing other 
interests. I was surprised one evening to 
find myself do-si-doing with him at a 
town contradance. In other spare time, he 
produces fine carpentry including tables 
madę from wagon-wheels or other furni- 
ture fashioned from black cherry or oak. 

But his real specialty is not when he's 
fashioning furniture or playing the clown 
at Mt. Ascutney; it is when he is being 
a Grandpa to his four-year-old grandson, 
Travis Hazen Clay. Theirs is a fine part- 
nership. 

Last year, Travis saved a New Year's 
Eve party hat for his granddad saying, 
"That'11 make him a real good hat on the 
mountain." And Hazen likes nothing bet- 
ter than to let Travis drive the tractor 
while sitting on his lap. 

Skiing has changed dramatically sińce 
the days of wooden skis, bear traps, and 
long thongs. Thank goodness! Thank 
goodness, also, that Hazen Clay is 
around retaining the good humor to en- 
tertain us, and in turn be entertained. As 
Hazen says: "First there was a ropę tow, 
then they built two T-bars, now there are 
two chairlifts. Maybe next they'11 try heli- 
copters." 

Who knows? But if that should be the 
next innovation, I know I am in crowded 
company hoping that Hazen stays exactly 
the same. Newcomers to the mountain 
think he's a character. Soon, they learn 
he has character — the kind that helicop- 
ters couldn't change and time won't. 
Hazen Clay is one of those rare individu- 
als — a genuinely satisfied man. o0o 























The Early History of Skis in Yermont 



Talk gwen by William E. Worcester to the Thetford Historical Society, February 16th, 1979 

Illustrations by Sue Storey 


There is one class of Vermonters people dont 
hear much about. Theseare the nativegentry. 
Unlike their counterparts in Massachusetts or 
Virginia, they are c\uite inconspicuous. You 
seldom see one drwing a Mercedes, or wearing 
eoening clothes. Nearly all the older ones, and 
many of the young ones, on the other hand, 
are cjuite at ease in work clothes. They are an 
essential part of the glue that holds the State 
together. 

Two members of the class figurę in this 
story. One is the author, Mr. William 
Worcester of Thetford Hill. At 92 Mr. 
Worcester still has strong farmer's hands. He 
has known how to milk a cowfor 84 years. He 
has also known Latin and Greek for nearly 
that long. A graduate of the Unwersity of 
Michigan, class of 1909, he was a 
distinguished engineer. When he stepped 
down from the board of trustees of Thetford 


Academy last year, he interrupted a family 
representation on that board that began 140 
years ago. 

The other is the late Ernest Bond. Mr. Bond 
farmed in Thetford for 65 years. For the last 
30 or so of those years, he was by common 
consent the leading man in town: deacon of the 
Congregational Church and head trustee at 
the Academy. A lifelong reader, Mr. Bond 
saw to it that his family was educated. One of 
his sons became an agronomist at Cornell and 
the other at the Unwersity of Rhode Islałid. 
His daughter went to Wheelock College and 
became a teacher. There are still Bonds in 
North Thetford. 

Two other notes: The events of this story 
take place in the year 1900. Some people may 
wonder if there was really telephone seruice in 
rural Vermont then. Yes, there was. Mostly it 
was operated by local companies, organized by 


people like the Worcesters and the Bonds. But 
they hooked in together, and as Mr. Worcester 
recalls, "If your patience was good and your 
hearing was good, you could phone pręt ty 
near across the State." 

The other notę concerns Fred Garey, the 
Thetford man who was head carpenter at 
Dartmouth in 1900, and who madę the skis 
this story tells about. The perceptive reader 
may notice that Mr. Garey didn't seem to be 
horne very much. Weil, he wasn't. His house 
was eleven miles from Dartmouth, and that 
was a long commute in those days. Mr. Garey 
left home Sunday night each week, to be ready 
for work at the college at 7 a.m. Monday 
morning. Around ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning, his wife hitched up the gray horse 
and drove in to get him for the weekend. Life 
was simpler then; but no one can say it was 
easier. — Noel Perrin 
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T ouise Vaughan sent me a very in- 
1 — / teresting irwitation to talk to you 
about the early history of skis in Ver- 
mont, and how they were madę. She 
i added a handle to that invitation: "And 
any other things you think of of interest 
around that datę." I'm sawing that 
handle off, and am going to substitute 
one story that could have had no connec- 
tion with skiing, because it happened at 
least 25 years before there were any skis 
in the United States. A history professor 
of minę once said that any time you were 
listening to somebody lecturing on his¬ 
tory or reading about history, you should 
mentally forever keep in your mind, "Did 
these happenings just happen?" 

My grandfather was a country doctor, 
and like all country doctors morę than a 
hundred years ago, he was also a sur- 
geon. He had to be. We had no hospital, 
no ambulance, and forever things were 
coming up when he was a long way from 
his office where he did minor, and some- 
times major surgery. He was driving 
along a quiet country road one day, and 
j just as he came opposite a house, he 
heard a wild shriek. He said to himself, 
1 "That isn't a child angry. That is some¬ 
body badly hurt." 

He turned into the yard, jumped out of 
his carriage, and within five or six feet of 
him, standing by a woodshed door, was a 
three-year-old barefoot boy, shrieking at 
the top of his lungs and standing in quite 
a pool of blood. He had cut an artery wide 
topen, and had already lost enough blood 
so that it was getting towards the danger 
point, but with surgical instruments 
within ten feet, my grandfather soon 
stopped the flow from the artery, then 
looked over the wound. The cause of it 
was obvious. Within two or three feet of 


the smali boy was a very sharp ax, and a 
very sharp ax is not a very good plaything 
for a three-year-old. He cleaned up the 
wound, disinfected it, and sewed up the 
gash in his foot. 

He had just nicely finished up when 
the boy's mother came up, looking to see 
what her smali boy was doing while she 
hung out the clothes. She hadn't heard a 
sound of the boy's crying, nor had she 
heard the doctor drive in. She found a 
very weak boy curled up in the doctor's 
arms, sobbing away. I hope you'11 re- 
member that story for 15 or 20 minutes. 

Now I'm going to begin where I was 
asked to begin, on the history of skiing in 
Thetford. There was a boy in Sweden 
who had been registered as a freshman in 
Dartmouth College. When he had his 
baggage alongside ship in Sweden, there 
were two pieces of wood, about eight feet 
long, curled up a little at the end, and if 
the Swedes were anything like Ameri- 
cans, this lifted eyebrows, and probably 
some jeering remarks went with the boy 
lugging them aboard the transatlantic 
ocean liner, when he was going away to 
college. 

He arrived in Hanover with those two 
pieces of wood, which were put in the 
trunk storage room of the dormitory, and 
nobody saw them or paid any attention to 
them. But along early in November it 
began to snów, and the next morning 
they had about six inches, and early risers 
saw two strange tracks they'd never seen 
anything like before. They were about 
four inches wide, the two of them, with 
just a little space in between. It looked as 
if somebody had dragged something 
along the snów. But they couldn't un- 
derstand what. There weren't any tracks 
where anybody walked ahead to drag 



'Early risers saw two strange tracks 
they'd never seen anything like before.' 


anything. A smali group decided to fol- 
low them and see what happened. They 
got out a little way from what was then 
the campus, where there are now houses, 
but were some sharp little peaks, and as 
they came along, they saw this Swedish 
boy come down one of those peaks into a 
gully at a very high speed, then turn 
around, climb up, and come down again. 
Then he was looking around as if he was 
going to find another place, and they 
caught up with him and wanted to know 
what he had. 

He said those pieces of wood, in Swe¬ 
den, were called skis, and he'd had a lot 
of fun with them. He brought them to 
Hanover on elear speculation. He'd never 
been able to find out anything about 
Hanover, except "Dartmouth College." 
He didn't know if there were hills, or 
Summer plains. He knew nothing about 
the climate, or if it had snów in Winter, 
but he was hopeful. 

He told them that he'd had exercise 
enough for that morning, he hadn't had 
his breakfast, and he had to get to classes. 
But there was a hill a little further north, 
on the same road, much higher, much 
morę room to maneuver, and if they 
would come out after classes next day, he 
would put on a show for them. 

Weil, the word got passed around to 
the 300 students at Hanover those days, 
and he had a crowd out to watch him. 
They were amazed at the speed, and how 
he could maneuver on those two pieces of 
fiat wood. The next morning the only 
storę in Hanover that sold sporting goods 
was mobbed by students who wanted to 
buy a pair of skis. The folks in the storę 
had never hear the word, or knew any¬ 
thing about them, until they heard echoes 
of the doings the afternoon before. 

A mass of letters went out in a hurry to 
"Dear Papa:" in New York or Boston. 
"Please go to the sporting goods storę 
and buy me a pair of skis, and get it 
shipped in a hurry before the snów gets 
off." And they all got the same kind of 
answer that they got in the Hanover 
hardware storę. They'd never heard of 
them. Some of the boys had given de- 
scriptions, and they had no record of ever 
having had anything like it, in any of the 
catalogs in any of the sporting goods 
Stores. 

So they were a pretty discouraged 
group. But a little gang of three or four 
got together. They couldn't believe you 
couldn't make anything as simple as 
those were, right here in the United 
States. If they could make them in Swe¬ 
den, any carpenter's shop ought to be 
able to make them. Dartmouth College 
had a carpenter's shop, managed by Fred 
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Garey of Thetford Hill, and they decided 
to take one of these skis for a sample, 
show it to Mr. Garey, and ask him to 
make 25 or 50 pairs right off. There would 
be a quick market for them. 

Mr. Garey was very much interested in 
seeing a ski, but as for making them in his 
shop, it was impossible. They were sim- 
ple things to make, but to begin with, 
there wasn't any time. Garey worked 
seven to noon, and one to six o'clock, and 
only had Saturday afternoons off. He had 
no dry lumber eight feet long. In fact, he 
didn't carry much lumber, anyway, and if 
he had eight foot lumber in that little 
shop he couldn't work it. But worst of all, 
they needed a steam chest to turn up the 
ends. Dartmouth College didn't own a 
steam chest. He was surę there was nonę 
in Hanover and he didn't know where 
one could be found. They would just 
have to look somewhere else. 

Just as the students were leaving he 
called to them: "Give me a little time to 
think about this. I might find some way to 
help you." On his way home Saturday he 
came by Patersonville, where the Pater- 
son family had a sawmill and a furniture 
factory, specializing mostly in chairs. He 
put the problem up to Mr. Paterson, who 
said there were times when he might 
have been interested. They'd been 
through a long slump, but at the moment 
they were having one of the busiest times 
in the history of the company, and had a 
lot of overdue shipments. And they 
would certainly look funny if they told 
their regular customers that their ship¬ 
ments were going to be delayed longer in 
order to let them build playthings for the 
Dartmouth College boys. 

Mr. Garey tried to borrow their steam 
chest. He wanted to know if they couldn't 
help out on that. He might be able to get 
the wood and get it cut to the right shape, 
but he was told the steam chest was the 
busiest spot in the furniture factory. So 
he drove home, and when he opened the 
kitchen door, staring him in the face was 
a possible answer to his problem. 

There was an old fashioned kitchen 
rangę, with a big reservoir that had eight 
to ten gallons of water built into one end 
where the water was heated any time 
they had a fire in the stove. He'd never 
heard of anyone doing a wood-bending 
job by soaking things in hot water, but he 
couldn't see why it wouldn't work. 

The next problem was wood. He and 
my father were very good friends, and he 
was quite surę that up in our barn they 
had a good pile of brown ash lumber that 
had come down from the woods to go 
into fire wood. It seemed far too nice 
wood to be bumed up, so it had been 


taken to the mili and sawed up into two 
inch plank and stacked up, and it had 
been waiting for the right use for two 
years. 

He asked my father if he could borrow 
some of those planks for an experiment. 
He took them down to Hanover, Split 
them to the right thickness, and sawed 
out four pieces the shape he wanted. He 
cut out a big błock, with a band saw, with 
some curves in it, into which he thought 
he could insert the wet portion of the ski. 
That might work as well as the steam 
chest. 

Next week came the experiment. He 
put the skis in his wife's reservoir in the 
kitchen stove, tied the long taił ends up to 
the ceiling on the rod they hung clothes 
on, and before he started back for 
Hanover Sunday night he took one of 
them out and it was definitely getting 
soft. He was a little afraid it might Split, 
when driven up into that curved space, 
and told his son, George to take them out 
the next night after school and see if he 
could work them up into that curve. It 
took two to do the job and I was number 
two man. George and I were quite good 
pals for a good many years. 

George was told to leave the wood in a 
few days, and when he took it out, to take 
broken glass and take all the fuzzy stuff 
off where the saw had worked the edges. 
Then he was to sandpaper, and finally, 
on the bottom and edges, rub in some 
very hard wax. On Saturday he brought 
up the foot pieces, with a piece of leather 
to around the foot to hołd the foot to the 
skis, and we had as nice looking skis as 
the Swedish pattern, even better looking 
because they were nice and shiny. 

Mr. Garey took them down to Hanover 
Sunday night, and passed word to these 
boys who wanted to know why they 
couldn't be madę in the United States just 
as well as in Sweden, that he had two 
pairs that had been madę in the United 
States. If they wanted to see them, they 
could come around at noon hour the next 
day, and they would be on exhibition. 

Mr. Garey not only got that little group 
of three or four, he got practically all 300 
students at Dartmouth College to see the 
skis. And when he announced that they 
were for sale, and gave the price, there 
was a chorus of takers. That started the 
ski business. Every week he brought up 
enough brown ash, cut from planks 
grown here in Thetford, and George 
Garey and yours truły bent 'em, scraped 
'em, waxed 'em, and back to Hanover 
they went. They sold like hot cakes. 

Mr. Garey said that first day, when he 
showed that first pair, he could have sold 
50 pairs in as many minutes, as fast as he 


could have madę change. There was a 
constant demand. By about the third lot, 
Mr. Garey madę one of the nicest 
speeches that two smali boys ever heard. 

He said: 'T've been making some good 
money for my part of this ski business, 
and I've been paying George Worcester a 
very nice price for his brown ash lumber, i 
but you two boys have been doing the 
drudgery, and haven't received a cent. 
Each one of you own one of the pairs of 
skis that are to go back to Hanover." 
Those were the first two pairs of skis 
owned in this town, and unless some 
Dartmouth purchaser lived across the 
river on the Vermont side, they were un- 
doubtedly the first ones owned in Ver- 
mont. 

I'd only owned minę less than a week 
when some other things began to hap- 
pen. Doctor Weymouth had a very, very 
sick man; he said that man had the worst 
looking throat that he ever had seen. And 
20 years later, when talking about these 
happenings, he said that that statement 
still held 20 years later. The man's throat 
was swollen practically shut, and he was 
running a very high fever. It had been 
one of those miserable gray Winter days 
when it looked as if a storm might be 
coming up, and the doctor hardly got on 
the way home when he was hit by a high 
wind and just a blanket of snów. Sitting 
in an open sleigh, he said that in three or 
four minutes he couldn't see the road and 
had difficulty seeing his horse, just four 
or five feet a way from him. But his horse 
got him home safely. 

Dr. Weymouth woke up early the next 
morning, called his patient to see how 
things were going, and the man's wife 
gave a very discouraging picture. He had 
been unable to swallow any food the 
night before, and the last food he had 
taken was a smali amount at noon the day 
before that. At dinner time the night be¬ 
fore he had managed to swallow a little 
water and his medicine, but when the 
next dose of medicine was due at bed- 
time, he could neither swallow water or 
medicine. That morning she had tried to 
get water to him, and he still couldn't 
swallow. 

Dr, Weymouth said that he would 
bring a drinking tubę, morę medicine and 
a thermometer as soon as he'd had his 
breakfast. But he madę a promise that he 
never kept. When he finished his break¬ 
fast, the Town of Lyme's big snów roller 
had just come back into the village, hav- 
ing madę the trip to East Thetford and 
back with considerable shoveling. They 
knew the Thetford roller had started out 
to do the stage road from Thetford to the 
West Fairlee linę but had no report on it. 
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'He put the skis in his wife's resewoir in the kitchen stove 
and tied the long tails up to the ceiling.' 


About the time Dr. Weymouth got to East 
Thetford, the roller came back to East 
Thetford village. They'd reached the 
church on the Hill, and without too much 
difficulty, shoveled in a few places, but 
the drifts in sight from the church out by 
the old schoolhouse were so tremendous 
that there was no chance of getting the 
horses through, to say nothing of pulling 
the roller behind them. So they'd come 
back. They knew nothing about the con- 
ditions in the village, or the North Road 
or the road to Union Village. 

Weil, Dr. Weymouth came up, and 
stopped at our house to see if we could 
get any report on the Union Village road. 
Somebody at the upper end of the village 
had taken a look at it and said that drifts 
were seven and eight feet deep. No hope 
of anybody getting through. And here 
was yours truły, with a brand new pair of 


skis, and itching to use them. I'd been on 
them just a little, found that I hardly sank 
in at all on ordinary snów, and I believed 
I could walk right over the top of those 
drifts with no trouble. That proved to be 
the case. 

I was entrusted with that drinking 
tubę, and the medicine. It was a very 
short job to force that drinking tubę down 
the man's throat, and he was getting 
water and medicine. The doctor was very 
emphatic that absolutely no solids must 
go into that tubę. Meat juice or a very 
elear soup would do, but there wasn't a 
thing in the house that that man could 
have. One calamity sometimes offsets 
another. In this case, it was serious con- 
ditions in the barn. They had two horses 
and some cows, that had been neither fed 
nor watered sińce the day before, nor had 
the cows been milked. It was a short job 


to go to the barn, milk the cows, and get 
milk going into that man's digestive sys¬ 
tem. If it hadn't been for skis, it would 
have been quite a task to get to that barn, 
because the snów was about shoulder 
high, and to shovel a path from the house 
to the barn would have been half a day's 
work. It was a minute's trip on skis. I 
finished up the chores, and came back 
home, madę a trip back in the evening for 
milking and chores, then twice a day for 
the next two days, and on the fourth day 
the doctor could get through, but he said 
there wasn't a chance in the world that 
that man would have been alive if it had 
not been for that pair of skis. On various 
occasions when he was talking about his 
practice, he said that was the first time in 
medical history in the United States, and 
as far as he knew almost the only time, 
when a pair of skis saved a man's life. 

Weil, the man recovered, and was ex- 
tremely grateful for his life having been 
saved, and proceeded to dedicate his life 
to making this part of the world a better 
place to live in. Among the high spots in 
his career were very active work with the 
Young People's Society. He was both a 
Trustee and a Deacon in the Church, and 
for a long period was a Trustee of Thet¬ 
ford Academy, and Chairman of the 
Board after the fire, when it was a fuli 
time job to take care of the Academy 
duties. 

If he had been picking a text for him- 
self, he would have taken it from the 
Book of Psalms, and a pseudo- 
conversation between a Psalmist and the 
Creator. The Psalmist said to the Creator, 
"When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? And the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him?" And 
the Creator said, "I madę man just a little 
lower than the Angels, and I crownedst 
him with loving kindness and tender 
mercies." 

That man whom Tve been telling you 
about was the boy in my opening story, 
the one my grandfather had saved after 
the accident with the ax, and he was 
always conscious of the fact that his life 
had been saved twice, and he was under 
obligatin to do what he could to repay it. 
Who was the man I was telling you 
about? He was Ernest Bond, and it is in 
memory of him and with great respect 
that I am presenting this 79-year-old pair 
of skis to the Thetford Historical Society. 
May you receive them with due respect 
and always give them loving care. <yQn 

The first pair of Yermont skis is in the Museurn of 
the Thetford Historical Society located in the Thet¬ 
ford Hill Library. — ed. 
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The Waitsfield-Fayston Telephone Co. 
Doesn't just survive — it thrives! 

From Grank Phones 
to Gomputers 

By Sara Duncan Widness 


T he old crank telephone that hung 
in the coat closet between the dining 
room and bathroom stirred up the family 
whenever the shrill one-long, three-short 
ring came through on the party linę. 
Using that phone meant cranking out 
precisely the formula of longs and shorts 
which would rouse a friend down the 
road, and you could always be surę from 
the "click" that old Mrs. So and So was 
picking up on your cali too. 

Then came the day dial phones were 
installed. The dial phone is reputedly the 
invention of an undertaker whose busi¬ 
ness was being undercut by an enterpris- 
ing operator who, because she got first 
wind of deaths in town, raked in com- 
missions on business she sent to the un- 
dertaker's competitor. 

So crank models were shoved into at- 
tics, technology eliminated any signal but 
your own, and old Mrs. So and So com- 
plained: "How will I know when the 
phone's busy so I can pick it up and lis- 
ten?" 

The conversion from crank to dial came 
to one Yermont community as recently as 


1961 when the rapidly expanding ski 
business branded the crank system in- 
adequate to serve the new second home 
developments. But the signal was all that 
really changed. Today, the Waitsfield- 
Fayston Telephone Company, a national 
leader among a small-but-feisty breed of 
telephone companies known as "inde- 
pendents," still serves its community 
both locally and on long-distance hook- 
ups. 

To be an "independent" in the world of 
telephony, explain Dana and Eleanor 
Haskin, the husband-wife team who own 
and manage the company, means that on 
a national average you service one in five 
phones and cover 51 percent of the geo- 
graphic telephone territory in the coun¬ 
try. 

In the Mad River Valley the Haskin's 
company services all the phones, which 
means a lucrative family business gross- 
ing over $1,000,000 annually. 

"We chose to grow. Others chose to 
sell," reflects Dana. At a time when smali 
companies either had to make heavy Capi¬ 
tal investments to keep up with techno- 


logical demands or sell to large com¬ 
panies, the Haskins opted to borrow 
money from the resources of the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA), 
Telephone Division. 

So this company, which started about 
1900 with one linę from Montpelier to 
Warren and one phone in the generał 
storę (now the Masonie Lodge) in Waits- 
field, has grown to 2,500 customers who 
use 3,900 telephones. The firm chalks up 
over 25 percent of the calls coming 
through the Montpelier exchange. At 
least eight of every 100 calls coming into 
Vermont terminate in the Waitsfield- 
Fayston Telephone Co. switchboard. 

It's a company that has been in the 
right place at the right time. Windows of 
the modern brick building in Waitsfield 
look out on the ski slopes of Sugarbush. 
Directly behind the large pine tree on the 
brow of the hill is Glen Ellen, a ski area 
recently purchased by Sugarbush. Mad 
River Ski Area is right around the corner. 
All these skiers and second-home owners 
generate morę money for the company 
through calls placed outside Vermont 
than the aggregate of service to strictly 
local needs. 

"Some farmers around here used to 
argue that skiers weren't important," re- 
calls Dana. "But who went to work for 
the ski areas in the Winter loading chairs? 
Now they don't complain. Some of them 
work fuli time for the ski areas and if it 
weren't for skiers, other businesses 
wouldn't be here." 

In telephony, the time before dial 
phones was "magneto time." In "mag¬ 
neto time" the signal for fire was three 


Alton Farr, founder of the Waitsfield-Fayston company, and Clayton Demeritt, his only full-time employee, madę seruice calls this way during the 1920s. 
Today, Farr's daughter Eleanor Haskin and her husband Dana (opposite) have a thoroughly modern phone system but dont forget their links with the past. 
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rings three times. A generał notice alarm 
was two rings three times. Townspeople 
years ago paid the company $ 1.00 for 
generał notices to announce such events 
as a ladies' auxiliary food sale. "No school 
today" was a free message. 

"One person most of the old-timers 
miss," says Dana, "is the operator we 
used to have. Our office was at the main 
intersection of town. The operator would 
sit right in the window. Not having much 
to do, she couldn't miss anyone who was 
going by. There's not the traffic then that 
there is now." 

She was everyone's personal referral 
service. If you called up a friend and the 
operator had just seen your friend go 
down the Street, she'd tell you where to 
place your cali. Or you could tell her: "V 11 
be out for the day. Please give my calls to 
our neighbor." 

The magneto operator, Eleanor notes, 
might have been considered a busybody 
by today's standards, but when she was 
replaced by the dial system the Valley lost 
someone very special, someone they 
knew and could count on. 

"Do customers realize," Mrs. Haskin 
asks, "that today when they dial for spe¬ 
cial assistance, they're as likely reaching 
an operator somewhere in Massachu¬ 
setts, certainly not someone they see at 
church on Sunday mornings?" 

Back in magneto time, one way to get a 
nosy neighbor off the party linę, says 
Eleanor, was to comment: 

"Weil, old Mrs. So and So is listening 
in again today." 

"I am not!" would be the reply. 

Morę diplomatic, however, was to toss 
off a loud sniff: 

"Seems 'tho I smell somebody's pie 
burning." 

Maybe that's why so few people make 
good homemade apple pies anymore. 
Their telephone timers don't work as 
well. 

An unusual service residents of the Val- 
ley still enjoy today, however, is the 
privilege of making calls from public 
phones in the community — for free, as 
long as they're local. Dana instituted this 
system some 10 years ago when the old 
method gobbled up out-of-staters' coins 
because, he claims, they didn't read the 
directions. Callers had to wait for the 
phone to ring and then put the coins in 
fast to make the connection. If they 
weren't fast enough, the party they were 
calling would hang up and the coins were 
as good as lost. This resulted in severe 
damages to the Valley public telephones 
— an expense, says Dana, which has 
been alleviated by free calls. 

Natives can also remember that before 


the crank phones were replaced, there 
were over two dozen parties on one par- 
ticular linę — 27 to be precise. Computers 
weren't so readily available 17 years ago, 
recalls Eleanor, and with 27 parties on 
one linę, "we had to think real hard to 
find another ring . . . some of them were 
getting kind of long." 

After dial phones were introduced, the 
party lines were reduced to no morę than 
eight per linę. As the Valley continued to 
grow, a one-party system was instituted 
which was the first in Vermont, the first 
in New England, and the seventh east of 
the Mississippi. 

The Haskins attribute their evolution 
from multi-party lines and hand-written 
bills to the Computer. Back in the early 
days when Alton Farr, Eleanor Haskin's 
father, was in charge, payment of bills 
was often in barter. Old ledgers show 
mapie syrup, cut poles, lye soap and 
labor as exchange for phone service. Orig- 
inal company stockholders paid $10 a 
share — about what it cost to buy a phone 
back then. 

Today projects like billing are turned 
over to Bob and Laura Meyers, Computer 
freelance professionals from Hinesberg, 
who have developed a package that 
works so well for the Waitsfield company 
that the software system is being sold to 
smali phone companies all over the 
country. And there's little resemblance to 
the old company Farr began to run in 
1904. 

When Farr died in 1940, his wife Eunice 
Buzzell Farr became one of the few 
women utility managers in the United 
States. Eleanor says that when her 
mother ran the company she didn't actu- 
ally go out and climb the poles, but she 
could trouble shoot, find places where 
wires were crossed, and replace batteries 
in the crank phones. Meanwhile, Eleanor 


was manning the switchboard before her 
toes could touch the rungs of the 
operator's chair. 

Eunice managed the company until 
1959 when Eleanor and her husband took 
over the business. The daughter, a 
modern, aggressive businesswoman, 
calls herself the "bali and chain" who 
maintains an inventory of 280 miles of 
linę and 40 pieces of rolling stock and is 
secretary and office manager to a crew of 
19 employees. 

The company used to be located in the 
manager's home, so while Dana and 
Eleanor were rearing three children, their 
back porch served as the office. In 1966 
the rapid growth of the Valley and de- 
mands on the company forced construc- 
tion of a facility independent of a resi- 
dence. It was a commitment of resources, 
says Eleanor, which would have appalled 
her mother who spent 20 years paying off 
her father's debts. 

As president and generał manager, 
Dana views himself the "dreamer." He's 
already looking 10 years down the road 
and sees newspapers and books transmit- 
ted on his telephone lines while doctors 
diagnose sniffles over the phone. He talks 
about picking up circuits in space with a 
few master switches, maybe three in the 
whole country, serving a rooftop-to-roof- 
top system. Then phone companies will 
be local representatives of the rooftop 
telephone antennae, involved only in col- 
lection of bills (bills being produced na- 
tionally) in a very low-keyed home office. 

In the meantime he's concerned about 
the health of his independent system, cit- 
ing inheritance taxes which can undo the 
efforts of family-run companies. "Td 
rather keep this company in the family 
than have it anywhere else," he says. 
"Being an independent company has 
paid the bills." c Cr > 
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"Snów Waves" taken in Weathersfield by C. A. Murray. 


Charles "C. A." Murray, who died on October 4th, 1979, was 
described at a "Celebration of Love" memoriał service at his 
home church in Perkinsville as a "gentle man" and he was that, 
in the very best sense of that very good word. He was a photog- 
rapher by avocation and he and his wife Betty were frequent 
contributors to Vermont Life. And he was a gentle photographer. 
C.A. and Betty Murray looked for what is beautiful and serene 
and lasting in Vermont and their photographs were openly af- 
fectionate for the State that was their home. 

Murray worked at Fellows Gear Shaper in Springfield and 
later at Jones and Lamson Machinę Tool and he also was an as- 


sistant town clerk and justice of the peace in Weathersfield for 
many years. But an important part of his time was spent in 
photography and it was at a Camera Club meeting in Bellows 
Falls that he was stricken. 

We last saw C.A. at our annual outing for Yermont Life con¬ 
tributors a few weeks before his death. As always, it was good 
to see him and Betty; reassuring to know that these two artists 
found it worthwhile to be counted among this magazine's com¬ 
pany. C.A. had his camera with him that day, as he almost 
always did, because there were pictures of Vermont he hadn't 
taken yet. Still scenes that pleased his eye and places he wanted 
to share, through photography. 

It is not a coincidence that the popular Vermont television pro¬ 
gram "Across the Fence" (see pages 28-29) is celebrating 25 
years of existence at the same time that the station which carries 
it — WCAX-TV — is enjoying a similar observance. The two 
started almost simultaneously and while the program has kept 
the format which has proven so continuously popular — live in- 
terviews with people who have something of interest to say to 
Vermonters — the station itself has undergone considerable 
changes. 

Vermont was the last State to have its own television station 
and in 1954, that station was housed mostly in an old 
warehouse. WCAX enters its second quarter century in a 
modern suitę of offices and studios on Joy Drive in South Bur¬ 
lington and a major transmitter atop Mount Mansfield which 
beams throughout Northern New England and into Canada. A 
hard-working news team travels throughout the area and the 
evening six o'clock news is a major source for the state's fastest 
breaking stories. Public Affairs programs, led by Marselis Par- 
sons' award winning "Dimension" newsmagazine, are broad- 
cast along with sports and entertainment on the CBS affiliate. 

We offer our congratulations to WCAX-TV for their 25 years 
of broadcasting in Vermont. 

The question of which single source, or combination of sources, 
of energy best suited for Vermont's futurę needs is being de- 
bated — mostly in reasoned voices — throughout the State these 
days. It is in the Winter, of course, that the debate becomes 
most urgent and gets a little heated. Proponents of various 
energy alternatives, conventional and synthetic, real and imag- 
ined, argue that theirs is the alternative best suited to answer 
the state's need for energy self-sufficiency. 

And the possibility exists that nonę of the proponents have 
the total answer. Nonę of the alternatives yet provide the single 
solution their supporters suggest, nor is it likely that they are as 
wrong for Vermont as their detractors insist. Nuclear power has 
proven to be, regardless of any other shortcomings, far morę 
expensive than originally predicted. But so was a wood chip 
burning project originally planned for the city of Burlington. A 
proposed wind power project for a Vermont mountain was 
judged impractical and the project was shelved. 

The single answer remains illusive. But in the meantime, 
morę and morę partial Solutions are being explored. A greater 
number of Vermonters will be heating at least portions of their 
homes with wood this Winter than ever before. In Winooski, 
the Merchants Bank has opened New England's first commer- 
cial bank to use a complete passive solar system for heating and 
cooling. On a State level, hydroelectric power is getting another 
long, comprehensive look. 

In the absence of a single solution for Vermont's energy prob- 
lems, Vermonters are exploring a number of alternatives sig- 
nificantly morę ambitious than the favored maxim which calls 
for simply "making do." 
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The month of October could 
never quite make up its mind 
in Vermont this year. It started 
out predictably enough, show- 
ing off Autumn colors up and 
down the State. The foliage re- 
ports glowed like the leaves 
they were reporting on when 
suddenly, with October barely 
ten days along and looking like 
it could show off for at least ten 
days morę, it suddenly turned 
nasty. Weil, not everyone 
thought it was nasty. The folks 
at the ski resorts were de- 
lighted with eight totally unex- 
pected inches of snów (the pic- 
ture above was taken on 
Oct. lOth at Killington by Bob Perry) but down in the valleys 
where most of us like to see our seasons make room for one an- 
other at a morę leisurely pace, we felt that we had missed some- 
thing. Autumn became Winter overnight and there was some- 
thing distinctly unsettling about the abruptness. 

"Look at it this way," tour guides told their busloads of be- 
wildered tourists. "You may never again have a chance to see 
limbs of bright red-leafed maples with stacks of snów sitting on 
each. Think of it as the opportunity of a lifetime." 

We tried that, not very successfully. 

But arguing with the weather doesn't promise much success 
either. So we resigned ourselves to the fact that on this particu- 
lar year, Autumn would be a sudden season, glorious as 


always, but with few nuances to savor and fewer days in which 
to savor it. 

And then, as if the month were suddenly filled with apologies 
for its hastiness, October feasted us with a banquet of Indian 
Summer in its fourth week. Having given us a preview of things 
to come, it offered us a glimpse back at things that were and a 
slightly startled landscape basked in temperatures which flirted 
in the mid seventies and broke records all over the State. 

That's the thing about October in Vermont. You can always 
tell when it's coming, but you can never tell quite how. 

In our article about Burlington's historie Rock Point last Au¬ 
tumn, there were some statements that Edith Hopkins Walker 
of Harrisburg, Pa. took exception to, and we are pleased to bow 
to her wisdom. "My great grandfather was Bishop John Henry 
Hopkins (founder of Rock Point and the first Episcopal bishop 
of Vermont) and the article says he had 17 children," Mrs. 
Walker wrote. 'That is incorrect. He had 13." 

She also told us that her great grandfather was incorrectly 
credited with writing the popular carol, "We Three Kings of 
Orient Are." It, we were told, was composed by the Bishop's 
oldest son, the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Jr. "He always com¬ 
posed a new carol for the family every Christmas and worked 
on it for weeks, polishing it, before they met him at the station 
in a sleigh to go to Rock Point. Great Uncle Henry was a favorite 
of the nieces and nephews for he was fuli of stories and droll- 
eries and they could hardly wait until he played his latest carol 
on his flute. Then he would teach it to them." 

That delightful picture of a family reunion at Christmastime 
makes it a pleasure to have the facts set straight and we thank 
Mrs. Walker for her thoughtful letter. ofr 



Sabra Johnson Field s MOUNTAIN SUITĘ 


The four woodcuts which comprise 
acclaimed artist Sabra Johnson Field s 
magnificent “Mountain Suitę” are now all 
available, exclusively through Vermont Life. 
All four prints, available separately or as a 
guartet, represent a cross-section of 


Vermont in each of the four seasons and 
emphasize the artists love of detail, concern 
for space and surface pattern, and superb 
use of color. Each print is signed by the 
artist, carefully matted and measures 15 
inches by 20 inches when framed. 


The price for each matted print is $50 or 
$75 for each print framed, plus $2 for 
shipping of each within the (J.S.A. These 
unusual and hand-crafted woodcut prints 
can be ordered immediately by using the 
form bound in this issue opposite page 16 . 



MOUNTAIN AUTUMN 


MOUNTAIN WINTER 


MOUNTAIN SPRING 


MOUNTAIN SUMMER 



















































